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I. 


HE second volume of The Cambridge Modern His- 
tory covers the period of the Reformation. The 
scheme adopted by the editors considers the 
opening of the movement to be indicated by 

the assembly of the Fifth Lateran Council, which 
was followed closely by Luther’s theses. The treaty of Cateau 
Cambresis, the completion of Elizabeth’s measures for the estab- 
lishment of Protestantism, the death of Calvin, the peace of 
Augsburg, and the dissolution of the Council of Trent, mark 
the close. 

The volume consists of nineteen chapters. The first, from 
the late Professor Kraus of Munich, the only Catholic contribu- 
tor, deals with Rome during the pontificates of Julius II., Leo 
X., Adrian VI., Clement VII., Paul III., Paul IV., and Pius V. 
The next two chapters cover the struggle as it was fought. out 
in the wide domains of the Houses of Hapsburg and Valois. 
Events in Germany occupy five chapters. But little space is 
given to France; for the great conflict began there only at a 
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later period. The course of affairs in Switzerland, Scandinavia, 
and Poland is traced with less preoccupation about detail than 
is shown in the case of the other countries. The editérs, however, 
can justly claim that the proportions of the volume correspond 
with the relative importance of the several themes. It is not un- 
reasonable that in a work intended for English readers they 
should adopt a liberal scale in the assignment of space to Eng- 
land and Scotland. One of the most weighty chapters is that 
on the Catholic Reform and the Council of Trent. 

When the late Lord Accon planned this great history of 
modern Europe, and distributed the various parts of the work 
to the collaborators whom he had chosen, he reserved the 
Council of Trent for himself. It is a subject of universal regret 
that the scholar, whose immense learning and _ unrivalled 
knowledge of every. subject bearing upon the history of 
modern Europe qualified him above any other man of the 
age for directing the execution of the work which he pro- 
jected, did not live to see his-.plan’ realized. His thorough 
acquaintance with Catholic theology, canon law, and the 
ecclesiastical constitution, as well as with secular history, fitted 
“the most erudite man in Europe” to give an account of 
the Council of Trent, and all the deep currents that ran 
through its life, with a thoroughness that can be expected 
from no other man of the present age. Whether the spirit he 
would have brought to the task would have been as far above 
challenge as his intellectual equipment, is open to question. 
He always showed himself a severe critic of the Papacy, espe- 
cially on its secular side, and in his court a pontiff seldom got 
the benefit of any doubt that might arise. In his writings, 
especially during the fierce controversies that sprung up around 
the Vatican Council, as well as in his recently published Letters, 
are passages that read very strange from a Catholic pen—for a 
Catholic, that is, a Roman Catholic, Lord Acton always claimed 
to be; and the organ of his most uncompromising opponents, 
on the occasion of his death, stated that he was not obliged to 
protest that he was a Catholic, for no act of his had ever de- 
nied it. Perhaps the serener atmosphere of the later time, and 
the mellowing influence of advancing years, would have tem- 
pered his intransigeance. But it is idle to speculate on what 
might have been. 

A perusal, however cursory, of this fine work recalls the 
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weighty words of Bacon: “Read not to contradict and con- 
fute, nor to believe and take for granted, nor to find talk and 
discourse, but to weigh and consider”; for this is eminently a 
volume worthy to be read wholly, with diligence and attention. 
To say that its text occupies over seven hundred closely printed 
folio pages, conveys only an inadequate idea of how compre- 
hensively it covers the story of the Reformation in every coun- 
try of Europe. Every chapter, almost every page, is a model of 
condensation. The first aim of each contributor seems to have 
been to lay before the reader every fact, however trivial, pro- 
vided it has any pertinence at all. Anything approaching to 
picturesque writing or rhetoric is so steadily shunned that the 
style is as coldly scientific as that employed in works of mathe- 
matics or astronomy. 

There is, of course, an endeavor to trace motive and pur- 
pose beneath the surface of action related, otherwise we should 
not have history at all. But, generally speaking, the authors 
have recognized the limitations which beset the historian in this 
respect. There is little of that kind of slenderly warranted con- 
jecture masquerading as solid induction, which fills so many 
pages of so-called history with oracular demonstrations and ex- 
haustive analyses of the inner thoughts and complicated motives 
of men long dead and gone, who, in many instances, very 
probably, would have been unable themselves to analyze so 
thoroughly their secret springs of action. Nor have these 
authors fallen into the other pitfall, which has captured so 
many of their predecessors of every theological shade. They 
have abstained from drawing morals, and constructing cryptic 
apologetics. The frontispiece might bear the motto: TZvos 
Tyriusque mihi nullo discrimine agetur. The most finely attuned 
ear will be at a loss to detect any jarring note of partisanship. 

The last remark is not to be construed as meaning that 
Catholics can accept, everywhere, the point of view presented 
here; or subscribe to all the appreciations and interpretations 
of men, events, and movements offered by the scholars who 
have done the work. Perfect neutrality of attitude and abso- 
lute inerrancy of judgment, such as we conceive to be the pre- 
rogative of the Recording Angel, are not enjoyed by the human 
historian. When Buffon said Le style c'est l’homme he but 
touched the outside of a truth which is more adequately em- 
bodied in the wofds of Montaigne: Je suis moy mesme la matiére 
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de mon livre. For reasons too obvious to be mentioned, this 
truth is emphasized by every history that has yet been produced 
of the mighty conflict whose results are still to be traced, in cross- 
ing lines and conflicting currents, amid every community to be 
found within the domain of Western civilization. The time is 
yet far distant, it may never come, when either Protestant or 
Catholic or Agnostic will be able to consider the Reformation 
with the same serene indifference and absence of bias as a 
modern mind can bring to the struggle of the Gracchi or the war 
against Thebes. On their respective sides Von Ranke and, as 
far as he has had to consider it, Lingard are the authors who 
come nearest the ideal of judicial impartiality. Yet who will 
say that either one or the other has been able always to make 
allowance for the influence of character, national feelings, and, 
above all, religious convictions ? 

In saying that the present work is impartial, we mean that 
there is no trace, to borrow a happy phrase, of “the man who 
writes history with a purpose,” who “starts with the object of 
whitewashing somebody or proving some theory of his own.” 
It is a great deal to have a non-Catholic history of the 
Reformation in which nothing is intentionally extenuated nor 
aught set down in malice. Allowance can easily be made for 
the personal equation. The treatment of the English Reforma- 
tion under Henry VIII. by Dr. Gardiner is conspicuously fair. 
In the affair of the divorce the Pope fares much better at his 
hands than he does in Father Taunton’s Life of Wolsey. Little 
fault is to be found with the manner in which the gentlemen 
to whom fell the reigns of Elizabeth and Edward VI., and the 
course of events in Scotland, have fulfilled their task. The pic- 
ture of the English Reformation on this canvas differs in no 
essential feature from that which Lingard has left us. Anybody 
who can contemplate it steadily and yet continue to hold the 
' Anglican theory that the English Church was, from the begin- 
ning, a national church independent of Rome, may congratulate 
himself upon having ascended from this material world into the 
Hegelian universe in which the principle of contradiction is un- 
known. 

Those who never weary of recounting the immediate benefits 
conferred upon morality and intellectual progress in England 
by the establishment of Protestantism will find food for reflec- 
tion in the pages of Dr. Gardiner, Mr. Pollard, and Mr. Bass 
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Mullinger. We can permit ourselves but one quotation, in which 
is summed up the moral results of Henry’s achievements: ‘‘ The 
king’s high-handed proceedings, alike as regards the church, 
the monasteries, and the coinage, lowered the moral tone of the 
whole community. Men lost faith in their religion. Greedy 
courtiers sprang up eager for grants of abbey lands. A new 
nobility was raised out of the money- getting middle-classes, and 
a host of placemen enriched themselves by continual peculation. . 
Covetousness and fraud reigned in the highest places.” 

Similar testimony is borne to the evil effects of Henry’s 
policy on education. With regard to the respective merits of 
Catholic and Protestant services to the cause of learning and 
education there is one passage in the chapter on the Catholic 
Reform which is to be commended to the notice of some dis- 
tinguished American educators and pedagogical specialists. 
The author, after referring to a letter of the saintly Canisius, 
of the Jesuit order, says: “A revival of Catholic scholarship, 
such as Canisius advocated, marked the close of the sixteenth 
century, a revival in which his own order played a prominent 
part. Rome became again a centre of Christian learning; and 
the Annals of Baronius were worthy to stand by the Centuries 
of Magdeburg. New editions of the Fathers were prepared. 
In 1587 appeared the Roman edition of the Septuagint, and 
both Sixtus V. and Clement VIII. endeavored to improve the 
text of the Vulgate. Historical scholarship ceased to be the 
monopoly of one party. Zhe Jesuits were the equal in learning 
of their adversaries, and their educational system was immeasur- 
ably superior.” We have taken the liberty of italicising the last 
sentence. The preceding lines sufficiently attest, in opposition 
to prevalent assertions, that if .Rome to-day does not so strenu- 
ously maintain her pride of place in the front rank of intellec- 
tual activity, the reason is to be sought for elsewhere than in 
some essential antagonism between Catholicism and culture. 


II. 








The historian of the Reformation encounters one problem 
a proper treatment of which demands, besides an intimate ac- 
quaintance with events, an intimate knowledge of Catholic the- 
ology. Owing to a lack of technical information, or through a 
misplaced confidence in unreliable authorities, he may do less 
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than justice to Catholic doctrine in the matter of indulgences. 
It is with no intention of casting any imputation on Principal 
Lindsay’s impartiality and evident solicitude for accuracy that 
we take exception to some of his statements on this topic in 
his chapter on Luther. Here one regrets that in this History 
the new fashion of dispensing with references has been adopted. 
There are some statements here, concerning Catholic theology, 
which ought not to be made unless supported by precise cita- 
tion, or by referring the reader to sources; and if this con- 
dition had been imposed upon Principal Lindsay some of his 
lines would not have been written. There is every reason to 
believe that Father Thurston, S.J., who has published in the 
London 7Zadlet a very pertinent criticism on this point, is right 
in his opinion that Principal Lindsay here stands on the shoul- 
ders of Mr. Henry Lea, who slips and stumbles at almost every 
step when treading his way through the theology of indulgences. 
His capacity for misunderstanding documents and misrepresent- 
ing their gist is on a par with the air of finality in which he 
delivers his judgments. 

Among popular books, both Catholic and anti-Catholic, there 
is a great deal of apprehension as to what is really the crucial 
question in this controversy. The issue upon which depends 
the justice or injustice of the charges made against Catholic 
doctrine and practice is not whether Tetzel or any other preacher 
of indulgences did, or did not, sell them. If they did, they com- 
mitted the crime of simony; and they were not the first eccle- 
siastics who did so; nor have we any grounds for trusting that 
they will prove to have been the last. Some Catholic authors, 
Janssen for example, do not hesitate to admit that ‘‘ grievous 
abuses there certainly were in the proceedings and behavior of 
the preachers, and the manner of offering the indulgence bills, 
and touting for customers, caused all sorts of scandal.” Did the 
church grant indulgences professing to remit the guilt of sin, as 
well as penalties attached to sinful deeds? This is the paramount 
question. And it is in the solution of it that Principal Lindsay 
lays himself open to severe animadversion. He admits that all 
theologians who have written since the Council of Trent teach 
that indulgences have to do with temporal punishment only. 
He acknowledges, furthermore, that this modern opinion “is con- 
firmed by the most eminent medizval theologians who have 
written before the Council of Trent.” But he implies that theie 
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were other theologians who taught that indulgences remit guilt. 
He explicitly states that some Papal documents assert that 
indulgences remit guilt, as well as penalty, and that evidence 
exists to show that intelligent laymen, Dante for example, had 
been inevitably led to believe this to be ecclesiastical doctrine. 
Here the hand is the hand of Principal Lindsay, but the voice 
is the voice of Dr. Lea. 

For a complete refutation of this charge, as far as the Papal 
documents are concerned, we may refer our readers to an article 
by Father Thurston in the Dudlin Review, January, 1900. In 
the Zad/et he takes up the passages of Dante that are supposed 
to bear on the case, and shows that there is nothing to be ex- 
tracted from them in favor of the above view. And he draws 
attention to the fact that the well-informed work of Dr. N. 
Paulus, who has examined the whole question thoroughly, has 
not been included in the extensive and carefully classified bib- 
liography contained in the Cambridge History. 

Before passing from this subject it is worth while to touch 
upon two other points of the indulgence controversy. With 
regard to the necessity of sacramental absolution before the 
obtaining of the granting of indulgences, it must be remembered 
that in the case of indulgences granted exclusively for the 
benefit of the dead, those who sought them did not need to 
be in the state of grace. In the Mayence “Instructions” for 
the preachers, quoted by Janssens, it is stated that the only 
condition insisted on in applicants for indulgences for the dead 
was the gift of a sum of money towards the building of St. 
Peter’s. Another charge is that,in order to increase their har- 
vest, the preachers assured the people that the plenitude of the 
indulgence was infallibly applied to the soul for whose benefit 
it was obtained. The Mayence “Instructions” did, it appears, 
on insufficient authority, affirm such to be the case. But Car- 
dinal Cajetan, representing Roman views, repudiates as unfounded 
this opinion, and declares that no credence is to be given to 
the theologians or the preachers who publish it. ‘‘ The preach- 
ers,” he said, ‘‘come forward in the name of the church in so 
far as they proclaim the teaching of Christ and of the church; 
but if they teach out of their own heads, and for their own 
profit, things about which they have no knowledge, they cannot 
pass as representatives of the church, and one cannot wonder 
if, in such cases, they fall into error.” _ 


. 
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There is little doubt but that this present work will become, 
and long remain, for the English-speaking world, the popular 
standard authority. An eminent English Protestant has recom- 
mended it as a work which supersedes all else on the subject 
with which it deals. A competent Catholic scholar has de- 
clared that, from the circumstances of its production, it offers 
on the great religious crisis “the nearest approach to a final 
verdict which is possible in this world of progress.” Hence 
Catholics, both clergy and laity, who make any pretence to a 
liberal education, or who are called upon to do any educa- 
tional, controversial, or apologetic work, ought to be familiar 
with it, or at least sufficiently acquainted with it to be able to 
consult it on occasion. Many of those who may do so will 
find that, on some, very important matters, they will have to 
modify considerably the views which they have acquired from 
such histories as Darras, Brueck, and even the comparatively 
impartial Alzog. It is a misfortune that, for a long time past, 
Catholics have, on the whole, written the history of the Refor- 
mation and the following epochs from an apologetic and an 
@ priori stand-point. This method, however laudable the senti- 
ment which prompts its adoption, is absolutely fatal to histori- 
cal honesty, and in the long run does more harm than good 
to the cause which it is meant to serve. Such history does 
nothing to confute opponents. It merély strengthens their con- 
tention that Catholics are kept in ignorance, because the light 
is fatal to their blind faith, What is more common and what 
more humiliating than to find in some popular book defending 
the church or attacking Protestantism, written by some per- 
fectly honest and well-meaning man, allegations that are with- 
out foundation, and denials of the undeniable? Everything 
reflecting unfavorably on a Catholic champion, an ecclesiastic, 
a religious corporation, everything speaking of abuses or cor- 
ruption, is suppressed, or disguised in euphemisms. Disin- 
genuous argument to make the worse appear the better reason 
is not disdained; while against the adversaries of the church 
the method is just reversed. Charges made against this or 
that individual are answered by the argument that Christ 
founded the Church; iherefore there can be no stain upon her 
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story. Does somebody say that a pope obtained the Papacy 
by bribery? An all-sufficient answer consists in proving from 
texts of Scripture that the pope is the divinely appointed head 
of Christ’s church, in whom the Spirit of Truth and Holiness 
abides. Somebody asserts that some German monk sold indul- 
gences. An invention of the enemy: for the church teaches 
that indulgences are gratuitous mercies dispensed from the 
treasure-house of the church to those who are worthy of. re- 
ceiving them.’ At most it will be admitted that here and 
there along the way some solitary individual has strayed from 
the narrow path, or has failed to display the wisdom and offer 
the good example expected in his position; but endless pains 
are taken to show that every such case must have been grossly 
exaggerated. 

The chief reason offered for this system by those who are 
aware of the truth is, that the faith of the people ought not to 
be exposed to injury by the proclamation of scandals which 
have occurred in the past. But what is the value of such an 
argument in this country to-day? If the dead past could be 
left to bury its dead, perhaps we should be able to apply in 
history the same rule of reticence which, in the case of living 
persons, charity, prudence, and the common good dictate. 
If the legislation of Leo X., which decreed that no book 
whatsoever should be published in any diocese in the world 
without episcopal authorization, could be enforced, then, per- 
haps, it would be possible to control the dissemination of his- 
torical knowledge. But we must deal with conditions as they are. 
Even as early as 1581 the learned Jesuit Canisius, writing to the - 
Duke of Bavaria, declared his conviction that such measures were 
futile. A steadily increasing number of Catholics are seeking 
information elsewhere than from Catholic sources. There they 
learn what their own books and teachers have not imparted to 
them. And, as a consequence, their trust in their former in- 
structors is shaken. Along with the truth, they are exposed to 
swallow much error; so that they sometimes fall victims to a 
poison against which they might have been made immune by 
judicious inoculation. 

To hold that the honor of the church calls upon us to sup- 
press all historical scandal, is to admit the false principle of 
our opponents that the existence of such scandals is fatal to 
the church’s claims. This has been the position assumed by 
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anti-Catholic writers all the time; and it must be met as Car- 
dinal Newman meets it. The passage is long, but it ought not 
to be mutilated. ‘“‘ We do not,” he writes, “‘ feel as a difficulty, 
on the contrary we teach as a doctrine, that there are scandals 
in the church. ‘It must needs be that scandals come. Never- 
theless, woe to that man by whom the scandal cometh.’ There 
are, to all appearance, multitudes of Catholics who have passed 
out of the world unrepentant and are lost; there are multitudes 
living in sin, and out of grace; priests may and do fall in this 
or that country, at this or that time, though they are excep- 
tions to the rule; or there may be parties or knots of eccle- 
siastics who take a low view of their duty, or adopt dangerous 
doctrines; or they may be covetous. or unfeeling, as other 
men, and use their power tyrannically, or for selfish secular ends. 
There may be a declension and a deterioration of the priest- 
hood of a whole country. There may be secret unbelievers 
among clergy and laity; or individuals who are tending in 
their imaginations and reasonings to grievous error or heresy. 
There may be great disorders in some particular monastery or 
nunnery; or a love of ease and slothful habits, and a mere 
formality of devotion, in particular orders of Religious, at par- 
ticular seasons. There may be self-indulgence, pride, ambition, 
political profligacy in certain bishops, in certain states of 
society; as, for instance, when the church has been long estab- 
lished or abounds in wealth. And there may have been popes 
before now who, to the letter, have fulfilled the awful descrip- 
tion of the unfaithful servant and steward, who ‘began to 
strike the men-servants and maid-servants, and to eat and 
drink and be drunk.’” This catalogue covers, generically, the 
whole historical indictment. Yet what does it avail as an 
argument against the Catholic Church? Nothing, as Cardinal 
Newman concludes, until it can be proved that the scandals 
within her pale have been caused by her principles, her teach- 
ings, and her injunctions. 

On this issue she can confidently repeat to the historian 
her Master’s challenge to his enemies: Which of you can con- 
vict me of sin? There is a dose of truth, though it be clothed 
in a wrapping of fiction, in an anecdote recounted by Dumas, 
During the reign of Alexander VI. a worthy French priest 
had a Jewish friend whom he labored long to convert. Finally 
the Jew said he was ready to embrace the Catholic faith; but 
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before doing so he must go to Rome to observe the stream 
at the fountain head. Naturally the abbé endeavored to dis- 
suade him from the unpromising purpose, but in vain. The 
Jew went, and saw, and, after a protracted stay, returned. 
“What have you seen?” asked his apprehensive friend. 
“Everything that ought not to be. Down to the vergers of 
St. Peter’s, everybody there is living in a way that sets at 
defiance all the law of Christ and his Church!” and he pro- 
ceeded to details. ‘‘ Well,” said the dejected abbé, at the end, 
“‘you have followed all the lights that God has given you. He 
evidently means that you save your soul in the religion of your 
fathers, instead of calling you to the Catholic Church.” “ But,” 
returned the other, ‘‘I am coming to enter the Church; I am 
here to ask you for baptism. An institution that can survive 
the human corruption that I have seen must be divine.” 

With his usual penetrating judgment the late Pope perceived 
the injury wrought by the @ priori methods; and exhorted 
scholars to abandon them for a more excellent way. He reminded 
them that, as Cicero said, the first law of history is to say 
nothing false, and to tell the truth impartially. God, he con- 
tinued, hath no need of our lies. Neither has his church. If, 
as Cardinal Manning said, the evangelists did not conceal the 
sin of Judas, or of Peter, why should the Catholic historian 
hide sins of churchmen? Let non-Catholics but find that the 
truth is known to us and yet does not touch our faith, and 
they will cease to iterate that the allegiance of the laity is 
founded on ignorance. One may recall the reluctant confession 
of Lord Macaulay that when he perceived a man of Sir Thomas 
More’s character and intelligence ready to die for the doctrine 
of transubstantiation, he could not but doubt whether the doctrine 
of transubstantiation may not triumph in the end. Another 
prominent Protestant has recorded the profound impression made 
upon him when he heard Lord Acton say: “I am not con- 
scious that I ever in my life had the slightest shadow of a 
doubt concerning any dogma of the Catholic Church.” ‘“ That 
statement,” said Sir Mountstuart Grant Duff, ‘“ coming. as it did 
from a man who had read everything worth reading in the 
remotest way bearing on the controversies between his own 
and other forms of faith, who was a profound theologian as 
well as a profound philosopher and historian, was the most 
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remarkable ever made to me- by a human being. Of its 
absolute sincerity, however, I am as certain as I could be of 
anything.” It will be a good day for us, and a day of grace 
for many earnest souls outside the fold, when it will be commonly 
understood that a Catholic layman, without ceasing to be staunch 
in his faith, may know all that is authentic in the annals of 
the Houses of Theophylact and Borgia; may know that the 
Papacy was more than once obtained by wholesale bribery; that 
the constant cry for money, money, and yet more money, 
was a potent factor in the rise of the Reformation; that there 
were abuses in a thousand ways, on a wide scale, at different 
periods of the church’s history. Then the occupation of the 
petty scandal-mongers in popular literature, educational text- 
books, and the daily newspapers will be well-nigh gone; and 
serious men will ask themselves, with earnest heart-searchings, 
whether, after all, the grand historic arraignment of the 
Catholic Church does not fall short of the mark. 
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A TRAPPIST MONASTERY IN JAPAN. 


BY FRANCIS McCULLAGH. 


resem APAN is hardly the sort of country in which one 

8 expects to find a Trappist monastery, yet there 

zs such a monastery near Hakodate, the princi- 

pal port of Hokkaido, the most northerly of 

4 the five large islands which go to form the main 

part of the Japanese empire. Hokkaido is bleak, cold, covered 

with primeval forest (at least for the most part), and inhabited 

not only by Japanese settlers but by the aboriginal inhabitants, 

the hairy Arno, a most singular people. The Japanese gov- 

ernment consequently looks upon it in much the same light (to 

compare great things with small) as the Russian government 

looks upon Siberia, or the British government upon Canada; 

that is, regards it as a country which, when developed and 
colonized, may prove to be a very valuable possession. 

On the occasion of a recent visit to this outlying port of 
the Mikado’s empire, I went from Hakodate to the Trappist 
monastery above mentioned. It is reached in a. few hours by 
steam launch, being situated at a little distance from the little 
fishing village of Tobetsu and at the foot of a forbidding- 
looking mountain called Maruyama (Round Mountain). The 
monastery is a white, barn-like, one-storied structure about two 
hundred feet in length and facing the sea. This main building 
is flanked by two other structures which are somewhat higher 
and whose gables are turned towards the approaching visitor. 

In the centre rises a church steeple sixty or eighty feet in 
height, bearing on the summit a cross, and in a niche near the 
summit a large terra-cotta image of the Madonna and Child. 

It is almost unnecessary to say that the appearance of this 
severely plain edifice with its bleak background is not exhila- 
rating; and, to heighten the dismal effect, there was on the 
occasion of my visit an entire absence of life and movement 
in the surrounding landscape—not a living thing being in sight 
except a large raven perched motionless on one arm of the 
cross on the steeple. 

It is generally known that all over the world the Trappists 
make a special point of receiving visitors and entertaining them 
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gratis as long as they wish to stay. This hospitality I and a 
friend who accompanied me (a gentleman friend, for no lady, 
unless she be a sovereign ora princess, is ever admitted into a 
Trappist monastery) experienced to the full; in fact the Hok- 
kaido monks seem, perhaps on account of their isolation, to be 
unusually hospitable. 

Into a detailed description of this monastery I need not 
enter, as all the internal arrangements are the same as in 
Trappist monasteries in England and elsewhere. The monks 
tell me that in winter-time the cold is excessive, so that it is 
almost impossible to prevent the water which is used in the 
ceremonies of the Mass from being frozen. Moreover, in order 
to withstand the winter hurricanes the windows in the Aéte/lerie, 
or guests’ quarters, are double. 

The lay brother who had charge of myself and my friend 
was, strange to say, a Dutchman, and he told me that there 
are two other Dutchmen in the community. He seemed to 
know all about the Transvaal war; but tactfully avoided any 
discussion of it, saying (in French, the language in which he 
ordinarily converses to guests) that there was no use in talking 
of it now it was all over, and that the Boers and British were 
fast friends. Besides these three Dutchmen there is one 
Italian and eight Frenchmen in the community. The Japanese 
monks outnumber the foreigners, there being no less than 
thirteen of them, eight of those thirteen being novices, and al] 
very recollected, devout, and almost angelic-looking. 

The Trappists had no difficulty in obtaining thirty-seven hec- 
taires of virgin soil from the Japanese government, and they 
have now brought most of it under the plough, their principal 
crop being corn. In their byres they keep about thirteen Japa- 
nese cows, two fine Holstein cows, several calves, and one fine 
Holstein bull. There are also seven or eight horses, all of them 
Japanese; that is to say, by no means famous, and mostly used 
for ploughing. I have, however, seen Japanese boys employed 
by the monks ride about on them while driving home the cat- 
tle; and this fact is sufficiently striking, for in Japan proper a 
farmer’s boy has very seldom a horse to ride on and does most 
of the horse’s work himself. There is nothing remarkable about 
the collection of domestic fowl kept by the monks save that, 
perhaps, the only other collection of the same kind is at the Sap- 
poro Agricultural College, a government institution. Besides their 
agricultural pursuits, the Trappists have a school and an orphanage. 
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Here in Hokkaido the Trappists lead the same severe life 
as they lead in Europe, living only on vegetables, fruit, and 
bread; working six hours a day with their hands, and getting 
up at two in the morning to pray. 

Their winter is, as I have already remarked, extremely se- 
vere, as may be judged from the fact that near Aomori, which 
is further to the south, two hundred soldiers were lost in the 
snow exactly a year ago, and all of them frozen to death. The 
monks manage, however, to survive their six-months’ winter ; 
and perhaps the excitement of sallying forth occasionally on 
snow-shoes in order to collect fuel on the mountain is a whole- 
some break in the monotony of their lives. The monastic 
museum, which also contains a few snakes, preserved in spirits, 
and a number of severely religious books, among the latter 
all the ponderous tomes of Cornelius a Lapide. 

A final touch and I am done. While walking with the 
guest-master on the day of my departure among the waving 
cornfields I came suddenly on the cemetery. It is as yet only 
twelve feet square, for it contains only one grave, at the head 
of which is planted a wooden cross painted white and with a 
low fence running around it. The cross bears the following in- 
scription, the Christian name, surname, nationality, and age of the 
deceased being omitted: 
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MAGNIFICAT. 


(DAGNIFIGAN, 


BY M. G. J. KINLOCH. 


ND art thou faint and wearied with thy way, 
 §=Mother expectant of the Holy One? 
Now Juda’s vine-clad mountain heights! are 
won, 
And the last glories of the orient day 
Kiss thy pale face with reverent, soothing ray; 
O moon, whose light is borrow’d from the sun! 
Fear not, the journey long well-nigh is won, 
And thou shalt rest, while lips beloved shall say 
The second Ave; then, dear arms, enfold 
The living shrine of God—on bended knee 
The minstrel angels hush their harps of gold— 
That they may learn Magnificat of thee ; 
And soon the first notes of thy song have rolled, 
Whose echoes ripple o’er the Crystal Sea. 
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A GLIMPSE OF OLD ENGLAND. 


BY DUDLEY BAXTER. 


WN the greatest of modern countries some account 
of a recent tour in our common and historic 
home-land may be of interest to Catholic kins- 
men over the water. Almost every inch of our 
seagirt isle has its storied memories across the 

centuries—memories of special interest to us Catholics, for the 
story of England is inseparably bound up with that of Holy 
Church, and scattered broadcast are the traces—magnificent 
even in their fall—of that devout, and once most devoted union. 

Starting from my brother’s secluded home in Essex, I 
travelled via Cambridge to Peterborough. The scenery was 
typically English and very picturesque before reaching the flat 
and dreary “fen” land; en route the train passed quite close 
to the curious conical ‘‘ Bartlow Hills,” hundreds of years old 
and probably dating from the days of our British ancestors. 
Each ‘¢umulus is surmounted by a single. tree, and doubtless 
contains hidden mines of buried treasures. Cambridge, which I 
had visited a few months before, is now quite dominated by its 
superb new Catholic church. The magnificent spire and lantern 
tower form a charming group, while the interior is a vision of 
beauty, “‘ Calestis urbs Jerusalem,” with its elaborate carvings, 
groined vaulting, and beautiful glass. 

As its name denotes, Peterborough affords a notable instance 
of our forefathers’ intense devotion to St. Peter and the Sacro- 
sanct Roman Church. As far back as the middle of the seventh 
century a Benedictine monastery was founded here by royal 
Saxon converts; the foundation-stone of the existing minster 
was laid on March 8, 1118. The work continued under suc- 
cessive abbots, and finally received its consecration at the hands 
of the famous Robert Grosseteste, Bishop of Lincoln, on 
October 4, 1237. 

Vast sums have recently been spent upon restoration, and 
to-day Peterborough Cathedral is the most perfect Norman 
church in all England. Its chief and‘ unique glory, however, is 
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that world renowned western fagade, with its three mighty 
recessed portals of Early English date, still surmounted by an 
ancient figure of Blessed Peter the Key-bearer. 

In contrast to the grim severity of the nave’s stone arcades, 
its wooden roof is gaily painted with curious representations of 
saints, kings, etc., in ‘‘diamond” panels. Few cathedrals dis- 
play the wondrous advance towards Rome made by the modern 
Anglican Church more than this; the desolated choir has been 
elaborately restored, with an exquisite series of carved stalls, 
superb marble pavement, pulpit, throne, organ, etc., and a very 
fine daldachino over the principal communion table. Amid all 
this new furniture still stands the old brazen lectern, in the 
form of an eagle, given to their beloved monastery by its 
black-robed abbot and prior late in the fifteenth century. The 
work is about to be completed by the erection of a massive 
stone. rood-screen, while the great west window in the nave 
has just been filled with stained glass in memory of gallant 
soldiers killed in South Africa. 

So are the descendants of iconoclasts happily endeavoring 
to repair the dreadful damage perpetrated in past days; here, 
in reality, more havoc was wrought under the Puritan Common- 
wealth than at the Reformation—for example, alas! the vanished 
glass. Here, too, lies poor Queen Catharine of Aragon, of holy 
and sad memory, whose life-story is so closely intermingled 
with the schism under Henry VIII.; an engraved marble slab 
has recently been placed above her grave. 

Another famous queen—hapless Marie Stuart—was tempo- 
rarily buried at Peterborough;. there is an unrivalled series of 
abbatial effigies, representing the Benedictine abbots of Peter- 
borough vested in pontificalibus, as well as several Saxon incised 
slabs (including the remarkable ‘‘ Monk’s Stone’’). 

Beyond the Norman apse stands, in charming contrast, “the 
New Building’’—not mew according to the New World !—but 
built in A. D. 1438-1528, in the Perpendicular style. Its fan 
tracery vaulting is very fine, and all around are exquisite carved 
devices, such as crowns, Tudor roses and portcullis, fleur-de-lys, 
grotesque animals, etc. In the moulding over the entrance to 
the south choir aisle are four sets of letters, denoting the 
Omnis spiritus laudet Dominum from the Psalter; there - were 
once three altars here, the central one being our Blessed Lady’s. 

In Catholic days this was, of. course, a great place of 
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pilgrimage, in honor of St. Peter; similar indulgences were to 
be obtained, through Papal indult, as at Rome itself. The chief 
relic here was the arm of St. Oswald, Saxon King of Northum- 
bria, and his chapel in the north transept is being restored; an 
alabaster reredos has been presented, and above the altar has 
actually been placed the ancient stone mensa, which sacrilegious 
“reformers ’”’ purposely utilized as pavement. Terrible to relate, 
its surface has been worn away by constant ‘readings, but the 
five crosses of its consecration can still be traced—all carved 
together in the centre, an unusual circumstance. 

Clustered around, in the cathedral close, are various pictur- 
esque remnants of the Benedictine monastery; several fine gate- 
ways still remain, including the beautiful ‘‘ Prior’s Door,” 
erected in A. D. 1520—carved with the triangular symbol of 
the Holy Trinity, the arms of Kings St. Edward and St. 
Edmund, and the Prince of Wales’ feathers, The abbot’s 
house and the refectory are now merged into the Anglican 
bishop’s palace; the ruins of the monastic infirmary looked 
singularly charming wreathed with crimson “ Virginia” creeper 
(an American settler !) 

From Peterborough I travelled to Lincoln, but broke my 
journey thither in order to see the ruins of Crowland Abbey, 
near the former place. This meant a sharp walk of over eleven 
miles from and back to the nearest railway station, along the 
raised “‘Welland Bank” and through the fens. Here the old 
toll-houses still remain. 

Crowland Abbey was also Benedictine and also founded in 
Saxon days, by the glorious martyr-king, St. Edmund. Enough 
is left of the great church to show how splendid it once was; 
the elaborate west front is of various dates, and several statues 
still remain in their mutilated tiers—indeed, this fragment is 
remarkably fine. The north aisle of the nave has been roofed 
in and is used as a parish church; here on an ancient parclose 
screen are the symbols of St. Guthlac, the famous hermit of 
Crowland. Now “high and dry,” in the village street, stands 
the curious Abbot’s Bridge, with triple archway and long 
vanished’ stream ; but, ,—pardon, I had to “rush” Crowland in 
American style, as my ‘time was so limited. s 

Lincoln—the city set upon a hill and crowned by one of 
the most majestic temples in the world—is a wonderful place; 
who, privileged to have seen it, could ever forget that glorious 
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vision with its three mighty towers? No cathedral in Europe, 
save, perhaps, that of Laon in France, has such a site, and surely 
none equals its exterior in sublime majesty. 

The city itself dates from British days, and one of its 
Roman gateways still exists; the cathedral was founded by its 
first bishop, Remigius the Norman. Of this church, however, 
only fragments remain, as it was destroyed by an appalling 
earthquake in 1185. 

Then appears upon the scene one of England’s greatest 
saints, the Carthusian monk, Hugh of Avalon in Burgundy; 
forced, on account of his sanctity, to exchange the cloister for 
this important bishopric of Lincoln, St. Hugh thereupon at 
once commenced to build anew. Moreover, he was the first to 
fully utilize the pointed arch, and thus his original work here 
marks an epoch in the history of Gothic architecture. Lincoln’s 
matchless “Angel Choir” was built by him, with its strong 
lines and delicate wealth of detail—indeed, the saint himself is 
said to have been among the workmen. But only a portion of 
the transepts was finished when St. Hugh passed to his eternal 
reward on November 16, 1200, lying on a cross of ashes. 
Afterwards the remainder was gradually built, especially under 
the illustrious Bishop Grosseteste and that holy prelate, John 
de Dalderby. 

Now St. Hugh’s angelic choir became the scene of his own 
shrine ; on October 6, 1280, the venerated body was translated 
thither in the presence of our first King Edward (who himself 
assisted in carrying the feretory) and his beloved Queen Eleanor 
(afterwards temporarily buried here), the Primate of All England, 
many bishops and nobility, and a vast concourse of the faith- 
ful. Ah! what a gorgeous scene it must have been—worthy 
of Our Lady’s Dowry. Future generations added to the 
magnificent decorations of the shrine, until alas! everything was 
transferred to the abominable melting-pot of King Henry VIII. 
As to its still more precious contents, nothing definite is now 
known. When the tomb, in which St. Hugh’s relics were 
traditionally supposed to have been interred, was opened in 
A. D. 1886, only fragments of vestments were found. 

Despite the awful havoc wrought by sixteenth century 
Reformation and seventeenth century Republicanism, Lincoln 
Cathedral’s interior is one of striking richness. Nearly all the 
tombs have perished, but some of the painted glass remains, 
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while the purity of architectural detail, the exquisite loveliness 
of the truly angelic retro-choir, the splendid series of ancient 
canopied stalls, the double arcading of St. Hugh, the interest- 
ing “‘Easter Sepulchre,” the graceful chapter-house with its 
single central column, form a delightful ensemble. But the 
exterior, with that unrivalled group of towers and perfection of 
detail, is Lincoln’s chief glory ; a very imposing view may be 
obtained from beyond the ancient close gateway or from near 
the historic castle. No visitor to this city should miss seeing 
the famous “ Jew’s house”—one of the oldest even in England, 
and of Norman date. 

From Lincoln I journeyed via Doncaster to Selby, and 
thence to York. Selby Abbey was yet another Benedictine 
house, and its church is the only one in Yorkshire not a ruin, 
The nave is grand Norman work, with a curious triforium, 
while the choir is Gothic. After enduring centuries of utter 
neglect and appalling vandalism, the old fane has been at length 
restored to something of its former beauty; but never again 
can its past appearance be reproduced. Here at Selby. as at 
Benedictine Peterborough, the abbey tithe-barn has ‘“ disap- 
peared” in the last few years—actually pulled down for build- 
ing purposes. 

The northern metropolis is well known, especially to 
American tourists, and there are few more stately piles than 
York Minster. St. Paulinus was its first archbishop, and after 
having baptized King Edwin on Easter Day, A. D. 627, he 
built a church upon this identical spot in honor of St. Peter; 
wholesale conversions followed, and the good missionary received 
his pallium from Pope Honorius I. Then followed the desola- 
tion of pagan victories, eventually repaired by another of 
England’s many saints, that ‘“ Ultramontane”’ St. Wilfrid. 

The mighty minster of to-day dates chiefly from the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries. Here too there are triple towers and, 
in addition, double transepts, while the sacred fabric is one of 
the largest in Christendom. Fortunately the greater portion of 
its ancient stained glass still illumines the interior; that of the 
“Five Sisters” transept window is at least six centuries old. 
An elaborate stone rood screen separates the choir from the 
nave and was erected in 1475-1505; its niches contain their 
original statues of our English kings, from William the Con- 
queror to the Venerable Henry VI. I noticed that in one or 
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two cases the sovereign is represented holding two sceptres— 
usually the orb and the sceptre—exactly as I had seen their 
Majesties King Edward VII. and Queen Alexandra, after their 
coronation in Westminster Abbey—a sight magnificent beyond 
description. 

The choir is Perpendicular work, and very fine; its great 
east window is one of the largest in existence, and still retains 
its original glass. Happily, too, a splendid series of archiepis- 
copal tombs also remain almost intact. How imposing the effigies 
look, vested in their Gothic pontificals and the historic pallium! 

In the nave, exactly under a boss of the vaulting repre- 
senting the Madonna, now rest the holy relics of York’s own 
St. William (Prince and Archbishop, 1143-1154); they were 
translated to a gorgeous,shrine in the choir during the visit 
of King Edward I. and his consort, in A. D. 1284. Hither to-day 
come, now and then, many a Catholic pilgrim, to kneel in 
silent prayer, while once a year there is a public pilgrimage of 
several hundreds. 

The chapter-house is a superb octagonal structure, without 
any column, also adorned with old glass and magnificent 
arcading; the carving of foliage and heads is quite wonderful, 
especially in the canopies over the range of seats. Well does 
this gem merit its proud inscription—‘‘ Ut Rosa flos florum, 
sic est Domus ista Domorum’’; it is reached. by an exquisite 
vestibule. 

Underneath the choir is a large Norman crypt, and, still 
more interesting, a portion of St. Wilfrid’s Saxon church. The 
ancient choir-stalls were alas! destroyed in the fire lighted by 
a maniac in 1829, and their present reproductions are a sorry 
substitute. The vestry contains the famous ivory horn—made 
out of an elephant’s tusk by Byzantine artists—given. just 
before the Norman Conquest to the minster; also the wooden 
Mazer-bowl, or Indulgence cup, of the ill-fated Archbishop 
Scrope (1398-1405), together with chalices, rings, etc., taken 
from archiepiscopal tombs. Here, too, is an object of intense 
interest to Catholics, viz., the splendid silver pastoral staff, 
plundered from the Vicar-Apostolic, Dr. James Smyth, during 
the reign of James II., and given to him by Charles the 
Second’s Queen. Apparently, if deprivation had not ended 
his plans, this Catholic sovereign had intended to create Smyth 
Archbishop of York and restore the old religion there. 
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An infant son of Edward III. is here interred; this mon- 
arch was married in the minster, which often saw a royal wor- 
shipper; thus, poor Charles I. was very fond of York. 

The old city is full of interest: the famous walls, the pic- 
turesque ruins of St. Mary’s Benedictine Abbey, the unique 
series of “ Bars,” or gateways, the multi-gabled “Shambles” — 
all contribute to the tourist’s enjoyment. Moreover, to Catho- 
lic visitors there is another object of unique interest: this is 
the historic ‘‘Bar Convent,” the oldest convent in Great 
Britain. It was founded during the penal days, as far back as 
A. D. 1686, and despite various persecutions, here the sanc- 
tuary lamp has glimmered ever since. This is the mother- 
house of the Institute of St. Mary, now flourishing in many 
lands, of which a saintly Englishwoman—Dame Mary Ward— 
was the founder; under the iniquitous penal code, the good 
sisters were obliged to adopt ordinary attire and the establish- 
ment was known only as a school. 

The chapel is hidden away in the midst of the building 
and contains a priest’s hiding-place under the floor. Here is 
preserved the hand of Venerable Margaret Clitheroe, ‘‘the 
Pearl of York,” who suffered martyrdom by the frightful agony 
of being slowly “‘ pressed” to death in A. D. 1586. Close by 
is the Micklegate Bar, several centuries old, and we may note 
that the Archangel St. Michael has more than once miracu- 
lously preserved this community in times of persecution. 

Not far away, too, is the site of the York Tyburn, where 
so many a glorious English martyr was barbarously butchered 
alive for the ancient Faith during the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. In York Castle numerous Catholic confessors 
spent years of miserable imprisonment, and here, under Eliza- 
beth, the Blessed Thomas Percy, Earl of Northumberland, 
passed to his eternal reward. 

I stayed at the quaint old ‘‘ Windmill Hotel,” almost oppo- 
site the Bar Convent, of which intending tourists may be glad 
to know; also I should like to recommend the excellent little 
“Caledonian Hotel” at Lincoln. 

From York I travelled via Durham to the magnificent 
Catholic Seminary and College at Ushaw, founded over.a hun- 
dred years ago and, through Douai, an heir of Catholic Oxford. 
This stately pile now shelters about three hundred persons; 
mostly boys, of course. There is a large staff of professors, 
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all clerics, and more than half the students are future 
priests. 

Here resides the aged Bishop of Hexham and Newcastle, 
Mgr. Wilkinson—truly the “grand old man” of our English 
Hierarchy. His lordship is over eighty years old, and was 
ordained more than half a century ago. He is a convert him- 
self, and was once a member of Dr. Pusey’s staff at Leeds. 

The good bishop enjoyed the friendship of Cardinals New- 
man, Wiseman, and many other famous men; very interesting 
was it to hear his reminiscences of the past and of the changes 
witnessed in his lifetime. It would be difficult to imagine a 
more dear and charming old gentleman; despite a recent, seri- 
ous illness, his lordship came down to breakfast each morning 
with the professors, and, despite medical orders to the con- 
trary, insists upon pontificating on great festivals. Every 
evening after dinner he would take me to Rosary and - Bene- 
diction in the Junior boys’ chapel, and there humbly knelt 
among them all. His kind courtesy and ready wit render this 
venerable prelate the most delightful of hosts. 

Ushaw is a bewildering mass of quadrangles, corridors, 
halls, etc.; the collegiate chapel itself is a splendid structure 
in the ancient style. First of all there is the ante-chapel, with 
its massive stone rood-screen, all painted and gilded, but with- 
out any rood at present! On either side are altars, and there 
is also an exquisite Lady chapel adjacent. Beyond the screen 
stretches the great church, with its ranges of carved oak choir- 
stalls, elaborate reredos, and stained glass. 

Ushaw is dedicated to Durham’s St. Cuthbert, and here is 
preserved the ring which was found inside his shrine at the 
wretched Reformation; it is always worn by the bishop at 
ordinations, as the heir of this renowned Benedictine prelate. 
Although there are no other notable relics, the plate and vest- 
ments are very fine; especially interesting is the magnificent 
old chasuble which once belonged to the Royal Abbey. of 
Westminster. The latest addition is a massive chalice and 
paten of solid gold, which Bishop Wilkinson himself presented 
as some reparation for the blasphemous “ Accession Declara- 
tion” perforce uttered—to his Majesty’s known and natural 
dislike—by our new King Edward VII. 

Then there are to be seen an interesting museum, a valua- 
ble library, a very large college hall adorned with valuable 
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portraits; moreover, a visit to the wondrous étchens should 
not be omitted—the enormous ovens and so forth are like a 
comfortable outside glimpse of Dante’s /uferno / 

Historic Ushaw is the a/ma mater of an ever-increasing 
array; numerous bishops, for instance, have been among its 
alumni, and many hundred sons to-day turn with grateful 
memories to the?r northern home. It stands magnificently, 
with far-reaching views all round; here and there fumes a 
coal-mine, for this is the land of nascent fire. A short dis- 
tance from the college the towers of Durham Cathedral become 
visible—another. glorious but alas! now desolated fane. 

This was a cathedral priory belonging to our ancient and 
unbroken English Congregation of the Benedictine Order, and 
is one of the grandest examples of Norman work extant; the 
view from the railway station is singularly imposing. Here 
again are triple towers crowning a hill, together with a castle; 
underneath runs the river with its wooded banks and its cluster 
of roofs, encircled with smoke. At the time of my visit the 
trees were all painted in Nature’s autumn colors, and the fall- 
ing leaves seemed to harmonize sadly well with the fallen 
glory once so illuminant here—the departed ethereal beauty not 
of this world. 

Our great cathedral rose over the holy body of St. Cuth- 
bert, which nearly three centuries after his death was brought 
for safety to Durham in A. D. 997. The foundation-stone of 
the present building was laid on August I1, 1093, and the 
work continued for two hundred years; its central tower was 
rebuilt in the fifteenth century, and from time to time both 
additions and alterations were made, of course. 

Entering through the fine north door, we here notice the 
famous “sanctuary” knocker, representing a bronze grotesque 
head, with a ring in its grinning mouth: every criminal was 
safe for the time as soon as he had touched this. Inside, the 
visitor is at once impressed by the massive grandeur and 
devout simplicity of this Benedictine work in long past ages; 
each alternate column of the nave is curiously incised with a 
different spiral pattern. 

To the west lies the renowned “ Galilee” Lady chapel— 
an almost unique building, constructed by Bishop Hugh Pudsey 
about the year 1175, and once among the most beautiful of 
fanes. According to ancient tradition, St. Cuthbert was very 
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averse to the fair sex even entering any church of his—what 
would “la belle Americaine” have said ?—so the poor creatures 
were not allowed beyond the Galilee Chapel’s precincts. Here 
rest under a simple stone slab the holy relics of St. Bede the 
Venerable; St. Cuthbert’s contemporary and our most illus- 
trious Saxon writer, like him a Benedictine monk. St. Bede was 
lately declared a Doctor of the Universal Church by the lamented 
Pope Leo XIII., and well has he deserved this signal honor. 

The vandalism of ‘‘reformers” and Puritans at Durham 
was truly frightful. Shrines and tombs, glass and imagery, 
have all been ruthlessly hacked away. Here, however, still 
reposes the dust of many a bishop, of countless monks and 
clerics, or members of the old north-country families, such as 
the Nevilles. Here was the pathetic scene of short-lived 
restoration, when the Holy Sacrifice was again offered at its 
high altar during the northern rising against the Elizabethan 
religion in A. D. 1569. 

But the chief centre of attraction is still the hallowed site 
of St. Cuthbert’s Shrine, once beyond the elaborate altar 
screen. Oh! what a vision must have been displayed here 
when this superb work of art stood intact. The exquisite ‘‘ Nine 
Altars” Chapel, belonging to the Early English period, forms 
the eastern extremity of the cathedral; and in its centre an 
immense raised platform is surmounted by the stone base of 
the shrine. Certain smooth grooves here are said to have 
been worn in the pavement by generations of pilgrims, who 
included Kings William I., Henry III., Edward II., and Henry 
VI.,,among other famous personages. 

The painful description of its sacrilegious destruction under 
Henry VIII. is well known; even the “reforming” crew were 
frightened when, on hacking open the coffin itself, they found 
St. Cuthbert’s holy body actually zucorrupt after nine centuries. 
Its subsequent fate is a mystery. When the tomb underneath 
was opened in 1827 a skeleton was found, which is supposed 
by most Anglicans to have been the saint’s; but an ancient 
Catholic tradition maintains that the body was _ reinterred 
elsewhere in Mary’s reign by our forefathers. The exact spot 
is still a secret, handed down among three members of this 
identical Anglo-Benedictine Congregation which built Dur- 
ham’s Minster, and whose corporate continuity has happily 
never been broken. 
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The shrine must have been one glittering mass of gold and 
jewels, set in so perfect an architectural frame, and now—eheu / 
desolation reigns supreme—its very form unknown. The beau- 
tiful stone altar-screen was set up by a Lord Neville in 1380, 
and once its numerous niches were all filled with statuettes, 
over a hundred in number. 

Just in front of the high altar’s site is the enormous matrix 
of an episcopal brass, probably one of the finest in the world, 
but of course long since dissolved in the Tudor crucible. The 
tomb of Bishop Hatfield (1345-1381) is very remarkable; the 
monument with its recumbent effigy is surmounted, through a 
staircase, by the episcopal throne, which thus dominates the 
entire choir. Opposite is the graceful marble tomb of Dr. 
Lightfoot, the eminent Anglican Bishop of Durham, in whose 
memory the destroyed chapter-house was rebuilt. 

The monks’ dormitory is now the chapter library, and here 
one sees the wonderful wooden coffin of Saxon workmanship 
which for centuries contained St. Cuthbert’s body. It is now 
in fragments and roughly carved with representations of our 
Lord, the Madonna, etc. 

In the adjacent rooms are many interesting treasures, 
especially the vestments found inside this coffin in 1827, includ- 
ing girdle, pectoral cross studded with garnets, and very 
remarkable stole and maniple, the gift of a queen. Although 
made in the tenth century, the gold and colors still glitter in 
faded magnificence. The saints represented include Sts. Peter 
and Sixtus, popes, and Sts. Peter and Lawrence, deacons of 
Rome. 

Durham’s Castle was formerly the episcopal palace, for the 
old bishops were counts-palatine, and possessed immense terri- 
torial power. Here one sees the splendid hall, adorned with 
pictures, built by the Patriarch Bek and Bishop Hatfield; a 
superb oaken staircase, black with age, the work of Dr. Cosin 
(1660-1672); the confessor Bishop Tunstall’s Renaissance 
chapel (1530-1558), charming galleries and interesting rooms; 
above all, the perfect Norman chapel down in the crypt, liter- 
ally mellowed with age. Close adjacent is the modern univer- 
sity, and a glimpse of several lady undergraduates rushing 
across the green in their mortarboards reminded me that St. 
Cuthbert’s Durham is decidedly a thing of the past/ 

Travelling via Darlington, with its ancient parish church, 
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and past the battlefield of Northallerton, my next halting-place 
was the Benedictine Abbey of Ampleforth, in Yorkshire. What 
a joy to find a “living” monastery instead of the usual ruined 
“corpse”! Moreover, this house by an unbroken chain is the 
heir of Westminster Abbey itself, and has recently been given 
a mitred abbot by Rome in the prepossessing person of Dom 
Oswald Smith, O.S.B. The abbey is very picturesquely situ- 
ated, overlooking a charming and typical English vale; its 
“Decorated ’”’ minster, though incomplete, is of striking beauty. 
The unique stone rood-screen with parclose screens surrounding 
the various chapels form a notable feature of its interior; the 
plate includes probably the most splendid monstrance in Eng- 
land. This monastery has just celebrated the centenary of its 
foundation, on its return from exile abroad, and the quaint 
original fabric is still standing amid subsequent fine additions. 
Recently another new wing has been added, with a lofty cale- 
factory, library, etc. There is a large college, where about 
one hundred boys are being educated. Instead of forming 
a quadrangle the cloisters here consist of one very long gal- 
iery. 

On All Saints’ Day the abbot pontificated in gorgeous 
Gothic vestments at the High Mass, which was celebrated with 
all the liturgical splendor traditionally cultivated by the Order 
of St. Benedict. There was a solemn dirge and: abbatial High 
Mass of Requiem on All Souls’ Day. The chanting of the 
Dies Ire was very impressive, and these hooded and cowled 
“black monks” in their miserere stalls quite recalled bygone 
Ages of Faith. 

Not far off stands all that is left of Byland Abbey—once a 
great Cistercian house, with a church of cathedral proportions. 
Happily the large stone mensa, which probably formed its high 
altar, is now in Ampleforth Minster—having been discovered 
years ago, dreadful to relate, in a pigsty near the ruins of 
Byland. Five miles away is the far more beautiful ruin of 
Rievaulx—another Cistercian abbey—one of the most lovely 
scenes in all England. 

Thence the train transports one through a charming coun- 
try to Malton, a curious, rambling sort of place. The parish 
church was once the nave of a Gilbertine Priory, and still 
boasts two western towers; but the central tower, together 
with the choir itself, has perished. This was the only religious 
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order founded by an Englishman before the Reformation, and, 
after an attempted revival, is now unhappily extinct. 

After spending a few hours at Malton, I travelled on to 
Beverley—an old city of surpassing interest and consecrated to 
the memory of its own St. John. He was at first Bishop of 
Hexham and founded a monastery here about the year 700. 
Soon afterwards our Benedictine saint became Bishop of York, 
but in, A. D. 718 resigned this office; thereupon he withdrew 
into retirement to his foundation at Beverley, where the venera- 
ble prelate died on May 7, 721. 

St. John was canonized by Pope Benedict XI. in A. D. 
1037, and his holy relics were then translated to a magnificent 
shrine in the minster here. He soon became one of England’s 
most popular saints—hence the old rhythm: 


“Come ye from the east, or come ye from the west, 
Or bring relics from over the sea? 
Or come ye from the shrine of St. James the Divine, 
Or St. John of Beverley?” 


Beverley afterwards was converted into a collegiate church 
of secular canons. The existing fabric, with its rare symmetry 
of style, dates from the thirteenth century, but was not com- 
pleted until Perpendicular days. It seems to have fared much 
better than most of our great churches, and is quite a vision of 
beauty, although in reality only ‘a beautiful skeleton” to-day; 
nowhere can be seen more exquisite carving—positively mar- 
vellous and perhaps matchless. The capitals, the arcading, the 
canopies are all varied designs in stone, with a wondrous series 
of “‘ grotesques,” representing verily ‘‘all sorts and conditions 
of men,” animals, etc. 

In the choir rises the famous “ Percy Shrine,’ or tomb of 
Lady Percy of Alnwick, who died in A. D. 1328. Its mar- 
vellously carved stone canopy is probably the finest thing of 
its kind in Europe. Even the tiny statuettes are perfect in 
every detail. I may add that one of the angels’ heads was 
broken off by some unpleasant tourist and translated to 
America! After remaining there for twenty-eight years, mira- 
bile dictu, it was happily returned and restored! 

Then there is an unrivalled series of ancient wooden choir- 
stalls—sixty-eight in number, ranged in two rows on either 
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side of the choir; forty-two are canopied, and every “‘ miserere”’ 
seat is carved with a different design, usually grotesque. How 
our medizval ancestors rejoiced in these quaint pictures, such as 
a fox in a friar’s habit with a rosary between his paws preach- 
ing to a congregation of geese! or a very early representation 
of “ Hey! diddle diddle! the cat and the fiddle”! for it was 
truly a ‘“‘merrie Ynglonde” in those days—merry because 
Catholic to the core. 

Near the north-east transept stands the ancient “ frith- 
stool,” or sanctuary chair, hundreds of years old—seated in 
which malefactors were safe for a time. Close by an exquisite 
staircase with marble shafts led to the destroyed chapter-house. 
The great east window is filled with old glass, like a casket of 
jewels, but alas! the remainder has all been smashed. 

Outside there are two graceful towers, with famous bells, a 
charming west front, and lovely porches; but the central tower, 
as at Westminster, has never been built. Nearly all the niches 
have lately been refilled with statues; some of these are fear- 
ful examples of modern “‘art”—e. g., the ridiculous dumpy 
statue of King Edward VII., which would assuredly cause that 
jovial monarch a hearty laugh if his majesty were to see it! 

Above all, Beverley Minster still contains the precious trea- 
sure over which it rose, viz., the holy relics of its own St. 
John himself, patron of the deaf and dumb, In the year 1664, 
upon opening a grave near the site of his destroyed shrine, a 
square stone vault was discovered, upon which there was a 
leaden plate engraved with a Latin inscription proving the 
fact beyond doubt. Fragments of bone, sweet-scented dust, 
and rosary beads were found inside, together with a knife— 
probably the identical one left as a pledge by the great Saxon 
King Athelstan, the minster’s founder. Everything, save a 
seal, was reinterred almost in the middle of the nave, and in 
1736 these relics were once more identified. So here, Sunday 
by Sunday, the Protestant congregation unwittingly profane the 
sacred treasure, once so gloriously enshrined, by treading upon 
it; but as at York, ever and anon there can be seen a Catho- 
lic pilgrim as of old. May the happy day eventually dawn 
when St. John’s relics—so providentially preserved—may yet 
again be translated to a fitting shrine; when Beverley will 
profess the dear old faith of its forbears once more! 

In bygone times many illustrious ecclesiastics held the 
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office of provost here, including the glorious martyr, St. Thomas 
a Becket, and hither amid the crowds of pilgrims came several 
of our sovereigns. Edward I. visited Beverley twice—the 
second time being accompanied by his queen and the. first 
Prince of Wales. The latter, when King Edward II., came 
again soon after his coronation. Henry IV. was here twice, and 
our great warrior, King Henry V.—a truly royal “jingo” !— 
was a most devoted client of St. John. The victory of Agin- 
court occurred on the feast of his translation and was conse- 
quently attributed to the saint’s intercession, especially as oil 
miraculously flowed from his tomb meanwhile. Thereupon 
Henry V. came on a pilgrimage to the shrine in 1420; the 
holy King Henry VI. was also here in 1448, while other royal 
visitors have since appeared, including Charles I. 

Close by the minster are the remains of a Dominican 
priory—now cottages—and the house in which probably the 
blessed martyr, John Cardinal Fisher of Rochester, was born. 
There are many ancient buildings, a quaint Georgian market- 
cross, an old gateway, and similar interesting fragments. 

Beverley’s other great attraction, almost the minster’s rival, 
is the magnificent church of St. Mary; few towns—none of its 
size in England—possess two such splendid edifices. Its west 
front dates from the reign of Edward III., but the building is 
mainly Perpendicular, with a fine central tower. The carving 
throughout is here again quite wonderful, especially the intri- 
cate bosses of the roofs and the diversified capitals or corbels. 

It is touching to note how the nave was built by individual 
families and parochial guilds: thus, a Mr. and Mrs. Croslay 
erected certain pillars, and an inscription to that effect runs on 
either side in Latin as well as English: ‘ Orate pro anima- 
bus . . . Xlay and hys wyfe ....” The celebrated 
Minstrel’s pillar has a, curious capital, carved with unique 
figures of its donors—the guild of minstrels—including a piper, 
lute-player, drummers, violinist, and harpist! The font, set up 
as late as 1530, bears the following inscription: ‘‘ Pray for the 
soules of Wyllm Ferefaxe, Draper, and his wyve’s, which made 
thys font of his pper costes. ” It must have been 
superb once, with its great marble bowl, but has been shock- 
ingly mutilated by “reformers.” ; : 

The wooden choir ceiling is very interesting, being painted 
with about forty portraits of English kings, down to Edward IV., 
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in whose reign it was executed; there are fine remains of the 
rood-screen and the misericorde stalls. The stone groining of the 
north choir aisle is remarkable; up above are priests’ chambers, 
where may be seen many a curiOsity—such as the ducking- 
stool, in which refractory ladies were ruthlessly “ducked” in 
cold water during the good days of old! 

A few miles from Beverley lies the great seaport of Hull. 
Its parish church of the Holy Trinity is the largest in England 
and a very fine edifice indeed, with superb proportions and some 
remarkable modern glass. The Catholic church of St. Charles 
Borromeo is a striking edifice in rich Renaissance style. 

From here I crossed the Humber by a ferry steamer, and 
thence travelled to Louth in Lincolnshire, via “fishy ” ‘‘ Grimsby- 
the-Great’”’! The tapering spire of St. James’ Church at Louth 
is one of the most beautiful that rise heavenwards and well 
repays a halt here; the steeple is 294 feet high and unsur- 
passed for beauty of outline. The fabric dates chiefly from the 
fifteenth century and took quite a hundred years to build; the 
spire itself was finished in A.D. 1515. It is interesting to note 
that the famous “ Pilgrimage of Grace”? commenced here; but 
alas! the result was dire failure. The good vicar of Louth 
was among those subsequently executed—in reality martyred 
for the ancient Faith. 

Thence I journeyed to Boston—a place of great interest to 
Americans, as your mighty city in the States is its name- 
sake. The fame of ‘“ Boston Stump,” viz., the slender lantern 
tower of its parish church dedicated to St. Botulph, is wide- 
spread. It was commenced in A. D. 1309, and is nearly three 
hundred feet in height. Exactly three hundred and sixty-five 
steps are said to lead to its summit, whence a weird panorama 
of fenland and gleaming dikes can be obtained, with the Wash 
—in which King John lost his clothes!—to the east. This su- 
perb tower forms a landmark for miles to the mariner; it is 
four stories high and surmounted by a stone lantern with fly- 
ing buttresses. The church itself is of the same length as the 
tower is high, and is one of the largest in this island; while 
the steps up this tower correspond in number with the days of 
each year, the fifty-two weeks are each represented by a win- 
dow—now alas! despoiled of their painted glass, with fatal result. 
The span of Boston’s nave is very large, with its fourteen 
bays, and when the interior gleamed with its original enrich- 
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ments the scene must have been indeed grand on chief fes- 
tivals. 

Countless brasses once adorned the pavement, but only a 
few remain; notably the ‘“ Peascod” brass—set up to a mer- 
chant of that name and ornamented with punning pods of peas! 
In the choir a magnificent series of ‘“‘ miserere.” stalls may be 
seen—among the finest in England—and there is an old Eliza- 
bethan pulpit. 

Now, a Boston man was one of the founders of. your great 
American city, and a former vicar of Boston, who often occu- 
pied this very pulplt—the Rev. John Cotton—afterwards emi- 
grated to America in A. D. 1633, thereby materially assisting the 
new English settlement. So, when this famous church was re- 
stored, not long ago, many good citizens of American Boston 
contributed liberally to the fund. The stone vaulting of the 
tower (inside) was then and thereby completed according to the 
original design. Ay, despite past misunderstandings, is not blood 
thicker than water? How invigorating to think of this racial 
union of our two great nations, especially concerning their 
future destiny in the Church Militant! 

On my way to Ely, being a quite indefatigable sightseer, I 
again halted—this time for an hour at Spalding, where an in- 
teresting old parish church exhibits various styles of architec- 
ture. It is in ‘‘ High-Church” hands now, and in the Lady 
chapel an Anglican altar has been placed, of most ridiculous 
dimensions—about a yard in length! 

The historic Isle of Ely owes its fame to that holy virgin, 
St. Ethelreda, daughter of the Saxon King Anna and after- 
wards queen of Northumbria; she eventually became a 
Benedictine nun and abbess, as well as foundress of this illus- 
trious convent. Ely Isle was also the scene of the last great 
Saxon stand against the Norman Conqueror, led by Hereward 
the Wake. The nave and transepts of its glorious cathedral date 
from Norman days, while the choir is mainly thirteenth-century 
work, ; 

On September 17, 1252, the whole building was solemnly 
consecrated in the presence of King Henry III., with whom was 
Prince Edward of Wales; the holy body of St. Ethelreda was 
then also translated to a resplendent shrine in the new choir. 
Barely a hundred years afterwards the great central tower fell, 


and afforded a golden opportunity to Dom Alan de Walsing- 
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ham, the talented sacrist, afterwards Prior of Ely. He now con- 
ceived the idea of rebuilding this portion of the fabric in the 
august form of that matchless octagon which still stands with- 
out a rival in the architectural world. Moreover, Dom Alan 
also built the exquisite Lady chapel, which was finished in 
A. D. 1349. 

Of late years over £70,090 has been spent in restoring the 
devastations of iconoclast and “ Father Time,” with the result 
that Ely’s interior is perhaps the most beautiful in all England. 
The nave is unusually lofty, being more like a French cathedral, 
and the view through the superb “ Galilee” porch at the west 
end once seen could never be forgotten. 

Externally the building, with its massive western tower and 
immense stretch of roof, situated as it is on a hill, dominates 
everything around with majestic splendor. Inside it is a vista 
of varied loveliness throughout, and even now—though despoiled 
and desecrated—a dream of beauty. 

This Norman nave, with its painted ceiling and severe sym- 
metry, leads through the wondrous octagon to an elaborate 
Gothic choir, with its delicate carving and other enrichments— 
partly Early English and partly Decorated. The Lady chapel, 
instead of being at the east end, stands detached to the north, 
and was once one of this world’s wonders. All round runs a 
unique series of canopied tabernacle work, with the legendary 
life of our Blessed Lady carved in each spandrel. Almost every 
piece of foliage is different, and numerous brackets formerly held 
statues, while the whole then glowed with color; the enormous 
span of its stone vaulting is very remarkable, and we may note 
how the bosses all refer to the Madonna—displaying the An- 
nunciation, the Assumption, and the Coronation, etc. 

But here the destructive fury of' Protestantism has been 
awful; every single figure is headless and otherwise mutilated— 
quite heartbreaking and quite irreparable. Gone is the painted 
glass from those great glaring windows, gone the wondrous de- 
tails of Catholic imagery, and—far worse—gone is “the Lady- 
Mass’”’ itself! 

There is a splendid series of episcopal effigies, while the 
chantry chapels are of unique magnificence—alas! rather should 
one say, they were so. For the same. cruel hands have wrought 
terrible havoc here as well. The chantry of Bishop Alcock, 
erected in 1488, and before his death, is one mass of empty 
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niches and mutilated enrichments, with fan-tracery roof. This 
prelate’s rebus,a. cock on a globe, is quaintly carved in stone 
throughout; his recumbent effigy and fragments of the altar 
remain. 

The corresponding mortuary chapel of Bishop West, who 
died on the very eve of the Reformation, is even more wonder- 
ful with countless exquisite niches and elaborate Renaissance 
panelling, but equally mutilated beyond repair. Traces of the 
gilding and color can be discerned, and show what a gorgeous 
scene it must have presented—for just a few years only. 

The conventual buildings have here almost disappeared ; 
the ruins of the infirmary are now picturesquely incorporated 
with modern houses. The great gatehouse of our old abbey 
remains intact, though built over five hundred years ago; but the 
refectory, etc., have all perished. That delightful gem, the Prior’s 
Chapel—now belonging to the King’s School—was also the work 
of Walsingham, and should by no means be missed. 

A new Catholic church in honor of St. Ethelreda, whose 
relics, no doubt, repose somewhere under the cathedral pavement, 
has just been erected in her owncity. Tourists had better note 
that the “hotels” of Ely are wretched; the writer stayed at 
the Angel Inn near the station, and found it far from angelic! 

Hence I travelled to Bury St. Edmund’s in Suffolk, once the 
glorious scene of a Royal Martyr’s shrine, embowered in the 
stateliest of Benedictine abbeys. Nowhere has the “ reforming” 
devastation been more completely awful than here; for a splendid 
basilica, with even three attendant fanes, once soared amid a 
bevy of quadrangles, cloisters, halls, and gateways. This church 
was of cathedral size, with actually five towers and the largest 
western front north of the Alps. 

And now—alas! all that remains are a few crumbling walls. 
Terrible to relate, the august building was used as a guarry. 
Grass covers the site of St. Edmund's magnificent shrine, and 
an ugly tablet recalls the fact that here, through Cardinal 
Langton of Canterbury, arose the Magna Charta, the origin of 
our proud, our common, Anglo-Saxon freedom; here therefore 
sprang forth the germs of your great Republic. 

St. Edmund himself was one of England’s principal and 
most popular saints. This glorious young king suffered for 
Christ at Danish hands in A. D. 870—fro Deo et patria—being 
cruelly scourged and then slowly transfixed with arrows. His 
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emblem is very appropriately three crowns—the triple tiara of 
martyrdom, virginity, and sovereignty. 

To Bury his holy body was finally brought in A. D. 1013, 
and we have indisputable evidence that it was there still incor- 
rupt in the year 1198. After this date there is a significant 
silence, and it is supposed that the greater part of St. Edmund’s 
sacred relics were conveyed by stealth to Toulouse, in France, 
early in the thirteenth century. Here they remained until three 
years ago, when the late Cardinal Vaughan obtained them (at 
the writer’s humble suggestion) for Catholic England once more, 
through Pope Leo XIII. himself. 

However, unfortunately grave criticisms have since been 
raised against their authenticity, though no proof positive has 
been produced and the cumulative evidence in favor of the 
Toulouse tradition is exceedingly strong. Many leading Catho- 
lics still believe these relics—at present reposing in the private 
chapel of Arundel Castle—are in reality none other than St. 
Edmund’s priceless bones, and trust that they will eventually 
be placed in the splendid new cathedral of royal Westminster. 

Here, to his own St. Edmundsbury, came countless thousands 
as pilgrims—rich and poor, king and peasant; here many a 
wondrous scene was presented, especially on the martyr’s 
anniversary each year, within those hallowed walls. From the 
days of the abbey’s royal founder, King Canute—himself a 
Danish convert and the first-fruits of the saint’s martyrdom— 
nearly each successive English sovereign came to Bury. St. 
Edward the Confessor and King Henry VI. were specially 
devoted clients of St. Edmund; the latter spent Christmastide 
here in A. D. 1433. 

The massive abbey gatehouse alone remains intact, while 
most of the site is now a public garden; the recent excava- 
tions had just been commenced, and it was most fascinating to 
watch the work in progress. The foundations of the chapter- 
house were being laid bare; every now and then the workmen 
would unearth some fragment of glazed tile or stained glass, 
etc. Everything was carefully sifted first, and then these frag- 
ments were all conveyed to an adjacent “‘strong room.” The 
glaze on the encaustic tiles was remarkably brilliant, and under- 
neath this mutilated pavement were afterwards discovered the 
tombs of several abbots, including that of the minster’s builder, 
the famous Dom Sampson. The crypt is. supposed to rest 
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intact under a private lawn, and great anticipations were 
raised of possible discoveries there; unfortunately, the project 
of excavating this has had to be abandoned. Oh! how unutter- 
ably sad to vealize all this hideous havoc—truly the very 
“abomination of desolation.” 

The adjacent parish churches of St. Mary and St, James 
still remain, and have been well restored; the former possesses 
the most superb of timber roofs. Angels, as it were, support 
the corbels, and above are rows of saints, including the Blessed 
Edmund himself; in this church lies the last abbot, who died 
of a broken heart upon the dissolution of his wondrous abbey, 
—poor man! think what he must have suffered and what he 
must have seen. 

Bury St. Edmund’s stands in a charming part of old Eng- 
land, and many a stately mansion is situated around. On my 
final journey home I halted twice—first at the village of 
Taverham. This boasts a magnificent church, enormous in 
comparison with the village, with one of the grandest towers 
even in England. The exterior is, as usual in Suffolk churches, 
elaborately faced with patterns in flint, including Latin in- 
scriptions, sacred monograms, and armorial bearings of bene- 
factors. Inside, the ornamentation must have been very fine: 
minute fragments of stained glass and some miserere stalls, old 
brasses, and another carved roof remain, while the fabric itself 
is. exquisitely proportioned. These medizva] brasses are very 
noticeable, especially one of an infant (an only son, with 
pathetic inscription), quaintly set crooked, in its grave-clothes, 
and another of an entire family arising naked from their 
shrouds. There is also a curious seventeenth century monu- 
ment to a Protestant rector ‘“‘by ye space of 45 years,” who 
is denoted “painefulle and vigillant.” 

In the old market-place stand the stone base and pedestal 
of the village cross; close by is a fine old timbered “guild” 
house, with picturesque gables, but rather in a state of col- 
lapse. At the inn where I lunched, a crown and other royal 
emblems are still visible under the plaster, and from _ their 
Tudor form I think it very possible that Henry VI. stayed 
here en route to Bury. In a cottage I saw a woman making 
horsehair seats at an old-fashioned loom. The process re- 
minded one somewhat of..an organist ! 

Then I journeyed on to Long Melford, another village with 
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a huge church, thus called from its one long and straggling 
street. This edifice is of extraordinary interest and-great beauty ; 
its windows, once blazing with color, are purposely so closely 
framed that the church almost resembles a lantern. Several of 
them actually still contain their original glass of surpassing 
beauty. The east window displays the Madonna and various 
saints, including St. Edmund, as well as representations of the 
donors—“ Mr. Justices”—in their mazarine gowns. The two 
others which remain intact are those of St. Michael and St. 
Gabriel—full of angelic figures, and underneath, again, the donors 
(then alive, as proved by the inscription, Orate pro bono statu). 
The ladies wear those long “ candle-extinguisher’”’ headdresses, 
once the very latest fashion in female attire. Though a kaleido- 
scopic mass of every color, the effect of these windows is at 
once refined and gorgeous; imagine, then, this church when 
every window was alike! 

There are some elaborate tombs and more brasses, but Mel- 
ford’s most precious gem is its unique Lady chapel. This stands 
semi-detached beyond the sanctuary and is not visible from the 
church. It is an exquisite stone structure, with an inner shell 
forming a veritable shrine, or cape//a, surrounded by an ambu- 
latory. There is said to be only one other building like it in 
Europe. Outside, touching invocations for the founders’ and 
benefactors’ souls are carved all along the battlements in flint— 
“pray for ye soule of . . . pray for ye soule of Bae 
an eloquent testimony to the faith of our fathers who built this 
famous church. 

Here one has a typical glimpse of our dear old England: 
the village green surrounded by its towering trees, all aglow 
with autumn tints; this grand parish church; the gabled Jacobean 
Hall (ancestral seat of the Parkers), and the Elizabethan alms- 
houses—a scene calculated to inspire any painter or poet. 

Passing through Sudbury, with its three fine churches and 
splendid “timbered” houses, and along the delightful banks of 
the river Stour, I at length alighted at our station once more 
and thence drove “home, sweet home’—after an enchanting 
fortnight of pilgrimage, a ramble through this historic Isle of 
Saints. 
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THE MYSTERY OF THE WHITE THORN. 


BY SHIELA MAHON. 


HE Hill of the Caves looked lonely in the sun- 
shine; the gray, rugged rocks that crowned its 
summit seemed more melancholy by contrast. 
By an odd freak of nature these rocks bore a 
striking resemblance to the face of the great 

Corsican general who once held Europe in his grasp. This 
grim profile lying on Irish soil, with shamrocks growing round 
it, and Irish breezes whispering a requiem, looked like a wraith 
of the mighty dead. In winter this effect was heightened when 
the rain and mist enveloped it with ghostly, shadows, and the 
wind howled in anguish, as if keening for the souls of the 
soldiers lost in battle. 

The view from this lonely hill was very beautiful; a blue 
lough divided it from a sister hill, a veritable Land of Promise 
with its golden cornfields and rivulets shimmering in the sun- 
light. The only blot on the horizen was the smoke of a great 
city, with its countless chimneys belching up volumes of black- 
ness that writhed and twisted like serpents in their upward 
ascent. 

Halfway up the hill was a plantation of young firs, where 
the birds nestled contentedly, and the hum of winged things 
filled the air like the fairy strains of an -eolian harp. In the 
cool shadow of the wood, midst the soft heather, lay two 
children. They were city children, gutter-sparrows who had 
walked a long way from their home to enjoy the happiness of 
breathing God’s pure air and radiant sunshine on the Hill of 
the Caves. Both were wretchedly clad; the girl’s dress was of 
the poorest description, viz., a winsey skirt too short by far 
for the childish limbs, which showed painfully thin; a black 
jacket evidently made for some one very much older; the 
sleeves baggy and half covering the hands; a pair of boots 
laboring under the same defect, and a battered hat completed 
her outfit. But her face, as seen through the grime that over- 
shadowed it like a veil, was pretty and shining with happiness. 


s 
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The boy might have been described as a bundle of rags, 
with a white, pinched-looking little face, and sharp gray eyes, 
and an old-man air about him sadly at variance with his years, 
which could not have numbered more than twelve; he too 
looked happy. 

The girl carried a basket at which she often glanced with a 
proud air of proprietorship, peeping into to it now and again 
to satisfy herself as to the safety of its contents. Both children 
lay stretched upon the grass in the silence of absolute content- 
ment—a silence more expressive than speech. Overhead a lark 
sang wildly; the girl listened, ecstasy written on her face. 

“TI wish, Ann Jane, wot I could catch it,” said the boy, 
his eyes following the little quivering thing soaring in the 
clouds. 

A look of absolute horror crossed the girl’s face, ‘I’m 
glad you can’t, Jim,” she said briefly, with a sudden snap of 
her lips. ‘Wot you want to kill things for, beats me.” 

“T don’t want to kill it,” said the boy in an aggrieved 
tone. ‘“‘I would make a wooden cage for it, the same as Jack 
Ryan’s, and it would sing all day in the lane; and he couldn’t 
crow over us any longer with his yellow canary.” 

“T say, Jim, isn’t this heavenly ?” said the girl, her spark- 
ling eyes raised towards the sky, where great fleecy clouds 
chased each other across the horizon. 

“Purty jolly,” said the boy absently; ‘‘but I wish, I wish I 
could catch a rabbit. It would make a tasty supper for mother 
with biled onions. Do you remember last. year, Ann Jane, when 
the nob gave us one for our Christmas dinner? I smell the 
onions yet.” He sniffed the air appreciatively. 

“Yes,” answered the girl thoughtfully; ‘‘but I don’t like 
the killing business ; it’s a pity we can’t live without eating.” 

Jim, without a word, suddenly shifted his position. ‘ Hist!” 
he cried in a warning whisper; and his hand grasped for a 
stone. 

“Don’t, Jim, don’t!” cried the girl imploringly ; she laid a 
restraining hand on his arm as a pretty white rabbit scudded 
noiselessly across the heather, its ears cocked with fright as it 
perceived the two figures sitting so quietly in the cool green 
shadow. 

“You’re a fool, Ann Jane; only for you cotching me it 
was a deader, and mother would have had a nice supper.” 
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A shadow passed over the girl’s face. “I don’t think 
mother would like you to kill it,” she said earnestly; ‘she’s 
like me, she hates to look at dead things. Besides, if you 
were caught, you would be ridin’ in Black Maria to-night, and 
that would break her heart.” 

“Well,” said the boy flippantly, “I wouldn’t be the first 
gent wot rode in his carriage and pair.” 

A tear trickled down the girl’s face. “Jim, yer a brute,” 
she said; ‘“‘an’ I thought we was goin’ to have a lovely 
time.” 

A dull red mantled the pinched-looking, old-mannish face. 
“Chuck yer crying,” he said hoarsely; ‘‘ you was allus as soft 
as butter. Do you mind the day I brought the kitten home to 
you,” he added, adroitly changing the conversation. 

“Who was the softy then?” she inquired, her eyes brighten- 
ing. “I allus knew you wasn’t as rough as you purtends. 
What a whacking you gave that coward, Tim Murphy, for 
stoning it.” 

“Yes,” said Jim modestly, ‘I did give him a lickin’; man, 
how he squirmed!” Both children laughed at the recollection 
and peace was restored. 

“Jim,” said the girl in a mincing voice, “do you think it 
is time for lunch?” She slowly lifted the lid of the basket, 
disclosing two oranges peeping from a torn newspaper. 

The boy looked at her in astonishment. “Stop yer gam- 
mon,” he said; then the humor of the situation seemed to 
strike him, and he rolled over on the heather in an ecstasy of 
mirth. ‘Ann Jane,” he said, “‘you’ll be the death of me yet 
with yer quality ways. Chuck out the things, an’ I’ll polish 
‘em off; but perhaps,” he added, falling in with her humor, 
“it’s better to wait until ye spread the table-cloth.” 

The girl nodded gravely, and proceeded to smooth out the 
crumpled newspaper and place it on the heather. Then she 
took out the oranges and set them in company with two large, 
albeit stale-looking buns; three sticks of candy, the third of 
which she broke evenly in two; this, along with some: black 
dillisk and whelks, and pink lozenges of the kind known as 
conversational, she spread carefully on her make-believe cloth. 
With an air of mystery she undid the cord of a brown paper 
parcel and disclosed a penny bottle of lemonade. ‘ Chim- 
pagne,” she whispered ecstatically ; ‘“‘ where is the ice, Jim?” 


. 
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“In the cellar,” answered Jim promptly. ‘Shall I send 
the footman for it?” 

“No, we’ll ’ave to make it do. I’m afraid I shall ’ave to 
dismiss John, he’s getting so careless. It’s hard to get good 
servants nowadays.” She affected an air of languor ludicrously 
life-like. 

“Ann Jane, you would make a good play-actor,” said the 
boy admiringly. 

“‘That’s wot I intend to be,” said the girl calmly. ‘Susan 
Cassidy is going to get me into the Pantomime next year.” 

“Gammon,” said the boy scornfully, as he sucked his 
orange. “I heard mother say that she was going to put you 
in as a half-timer in the mill.” 

“T’ll never be a mill hand,” said Ann Jane loftily; ‘wot I 
wants is to be a lady. An’ that reminds me, Jim, we must 
look for the fairy thorn; if we find it, our fortunes is made. 
I dreamed last night wot it grew just above the first cave, 
though mother told me she allus heard that it was in the 
third.” She looked thoughtfully up the hill, where, perched 
dizzily amid the rocks, was an aperture that looked like the 
mouth of a pit, so black and sombre was it in the morning 
sunshine. 

“I’m afraid that want will be your master,” said the boy 
callously. “It’s only old women’s tales. Why,” he added, 
with the complete assurance of a man about town, “it’s only 
kids wot believe such rubbish. Do you think it would n’t have 
been picked up long ago?” ; 

The girl sighed. “It was mother told me the story. She 
said wot the hill was full of treasures that the fairies have 
buried. If it would be your luck to come across a fairy thorn, 
all you would have to do was to commence an’ dig under it, 
and you would find dimmons an’ jewels an’ goold guineas. 
An’ you know yerself, Jim, you told me that the jography 
said wot there was goold an’ silver on the Hill of the Caves.” 

For a second Jim looked nonplussed. “ Jography is all 
lies,” he answered boldly; “they put things in them books 
just for filling-up stuff; the man wot wrote them was at a 
loss for something to say. I tell ye wot it is, Ann Jane,” he 
added with boyish brutality, “if ye don’t get them notions out 
of yer head in double quick time, people will say wot yer 
cracked.” 
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Ann Jane’s lip quivered. Her poor half-starved soul could 
not relinquish lightly her belief in the wonderful story about 
the treasure. It was the one ray of sunlight in the short his- 
tory of her sordid life. Brought up in the squalor of a lane, 
with everything unlovely about her, except the one glimpse of 
green hill that towered above the wretched dwellings, and the 
gray, still face on its summit that seemed to keep guard over 
the city, she had little or nothing to feed her too vivid imagi- 
nation. Her mother’s story about the treasure was as fuel to 
the fire; the child never tired listening to it, and if her 
mother wanted anything specially done, she had only to prom- 
ise to repeat the story to get it accomplished. As she grew 
older it seemed to have more and more fascination for her. 
When the other children were playing hop-scotch and other 
childish games, Ann Jane would quietly seat herself outside 
the door and gaze on that wonderful glimpse of hill with its 
background of blue sky, and God knows what thoughts passed 
through the childish brain as she gazed at her little glimpse of 
Paradise. Her one ambition was to climb the hill and find the 
fairy thorn,—seemingly not an impossible achievement; but in 
the lives of the hard-worked poor there is little time for even 
simple pleasures. Ann Jane’s mother had none to spare for 
such vagaries. When she came home in the evenings she was 
more in the notion of a rest, and, must I say it, her little 
draw of a pipe, than climbing a hill. Even on Sundays—the 
poor people’s holiday—she would prefer shanaching outside 
the evil-smelling lane with some of the neighbors, than all the 
delights of a day in the country. So poor Ann Jane’s desires 
seemed little likely to be gratified. Later on she went to the 
board school, and it was there, all unexpectedly, that she 
acquired the means to accomplish her end. It was at the 
school she also imbibed the fine-lady notions alluded to by 
Jim. The teacher, a handsome lass, promoted from a country 
district and fond of the chiffons of the town, used to array 
herself in -dazzling raiment, to the delight of the children, par- 
ticularly of Ann Jane, who worshipped her with adoring eyes 
and obeyed her slightest wish. The teacher, not displeased 
with this open preferment, attached the girl more or less to 
herself, and Ann Jane’s glory was to run her messages, a smile 
being sufficient reward. One day her mistress, delighted with 
her aptitude in answering the inspector during the annual 
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examinations, presented her with a sixpence as a mark of her 
pleasure. When the girl found herself the happy possessor of 
this lordly sum her first thought was the realization of her 
ambition. ‘“I’ll get Jim to take me to the Hill of the Caves,” 
and straightway asked him. And Jim, when he saw her the 
heiress of such wealth, willingly agreed. 

So Ann Jane, her eyes blazing with excitement, a red spot 
burning on either cheek, followed by Jim, who, subdued by the 
magnitude of the sum, had scarcely a word to say, went into 
several little shops in the neighborhood to make her purchases. 
It took them quite a time at the fruiterer’s to decide between 
the merits of oranges versus apples; but at last they agreed 
on the former as being more juicy and taking longer to suck. 

Outside the store window quite a crowd of the children of 
the lane had assembled, the news of Ann Jane’s good fortune 
having spread like wildfire; and, green with jealousy, they 
pressed their noses against the shop window watching wistfully 
the movements of Ann Jane, who, perceiving this, assumed an 
air of haughty indifference while waiting on the change. Jim 
was fit to bust, as he afterwards graphically observed. ‘‘ My, 
Ann Jane, you would have thought that you was a lady 
with yer pocket full of money.” Ann Jane tilted her grimy 
nose a trifle higher, and told him that he would never learn 
‘* perliteness.” 

Thus it came to pass that Ann Jane attained her ambition. 
As she lay on the soft grass, her mind throbbing with the one 
idea—how to reach the cave without Jim knowing it, she saw 
plainly that he would never countenance a proceeding which he 
thought foolish—a bright idea struck her. “Jim!” she cried 
suddenly, “‘ let’s have a game of Hide and Seek.” Jim, no way 
loath, complied; soon the air rang with their merry laughter. 
When it came Ann Jane’s turn to hide she ran with the speed 
of a hare towards a side of the mountain covered with tall 
bracken; diving down, she covered herself with the big green 
fronds and waited with palpitating heart the denouement. In 
the distance she could hear the merry halloo of Jim gradually 
growing fainter and fainter, until finally it ceased. 

After what seemed ages she ventured from her covert. Not 
a sign of Jim. She gazed with her young, keen vision down 
the zigzag path by which they had climbed up, and saw at the 
extreme end of it a small blot on the horizon which she rightly 
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judged to be Jim going homewards. “He thinks wot I have 
played a trick on him!” she cried gleefully ; ‘‘he’ll be mad when 
he finds out. Now for the Fairy Thorn.” 

She turned her eager gaze towards the third cave; there it 
stood watching her like an eye black and threatening. The 
ascent to it was perilous, the ground being sandy, with but scant 
vegetation. She shut her teeth firmly and commenced to climb. 

It was a long way upwards; for a time she almost despaired of 
reaching it; the air was so rare and clear that the cave seemed 
much nearer than it was in reality. After walking more than 
an hour it appeared as far off as ever. A solitary tear trickled 
down her face. Would she have to give up her quest and go 
home with the ignominious sense of failure? How Jim would 
laugh at her, and be confirmed in the opinion that she was 
cracked; the word rankled like a wound. Her tears suddenly 
ceased; she would show him of what stuff she was made! 

The path in the near precinct of the cave was like a straight 
wall of crumbly sand. She had to hold tightly to stray shrubs 
to maintain her footing; for almost every step forward, she 
made one backward. Slowly and laboriously she neared her 
destination; at last, with panting breath, she drew herself up to 
a ledge of rock within a few feet of the cave. The day was 
hot and the sun glaring, and overcome by her exertions she 
fell fast asleep. 


When she awoke it was midnight; she heard the big town 
clock striking the hour. To her surprise she found herself in 
the cave. She knew it was the cave, for the walls were gleam- 
ing with diamonds, and there were thousands of little folk 
dancing to the sound of soft music; and, wonder of wonders, 
in the centre of it, growing, was a great white Thorn-bush cov- 
ered with snowy blossoms! Guarding it were countless fairies, 
armed with tiny swords and uniformed in bright green, with 
little caps of four-leaved shamrocks. Ann Jane rubbed her eyes 
to assure herself that she was not dreaming; but no, she was 
quite awake, and her heart sank as she looked at the’ Thorn. 
How could she ever venture near it? At the further end of the 
cave, seated on a throne of crystal, was the queen. Ann Jane 
knew her at once by the crown of diamonds she wore, that 
shone like dewdrops in the sun, and lighted the cave with their 
brilliancy. 
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Suddenly the music ceased and the little folk stopped danc- 
ing, and the voice of the fairy queen, tinkling like silver bells, 
was heard through the silence. ‘A mortal has invaded our 
kingdom,” she cried; “what punishment shall it be our royal 
pleasure to deal her?” ‘ Death!” cried a million voices. And 
Jane trembled and tried to speak, but not a word would come. 
Millions of fairy eyes glared threateningly at her, and millions 
of tiny arms were upraised to deal out the fatal punishment. 
Ann Jane thought her last hour had come and held her breath. 
Suddenly she heard a familiar bowwow, and a little white dog 
rushed into the assembly. Ann Jane looked at him in surprise. 
Could it be possible that this white, glossy-coated darling was 
the little, half-starved cur she had saved from drowning when 
cruel boys were stoning it, but which afterwards died from its 
wounds despite all her care? To her amazement the dog spoke 
in human language and implored mercy for her, telling the 
queen in words that made Ann Jane’s eyes moist of her good- 
ness. But the queen was not to be appeased. “The mortal 
must suffer for her temerity in invading fairy ground.” 

Ann Jane closed her eyes as she saw a million tiny swords 
brandished in the air; but again there was an interruption. 
““Miow, miow;” and a handsome black cat sprang into the cave 
and stood before the queen. Ann Jane recognized him at once 
as a starving kitten she had fed, which alas! had died in her 
arms, her kindness coming too late. He, too, spoke in human 
language and besought mercy for her; but the queen was in- 
exorable; and again countless swords were upraised. But again 
there was an interruption. Ann Jane looked up quickly just 
in time to see an immense giant striding towards the queen. 
All the pigmies cowered down at his approach; even the queen 
trembled visibly. 

Strange to say, Ann Jane felt no fear, though his appear- 
ance was terrifying. She stared at him in fascinated bewilder- 
ment. He was so immense that his head seemed to touch the 
roof of the cave. His face was strangely familiar; where had 
she seen it before? In a flash it came to her: it was the fac- 
simile of the face on the hill whose grim profile she had watched 
and loved from childhood. Beside him walked a big gray wolf- 
dog, whose eyes emitted sparks of fire and who growled men- 
acingly at the assembled fairies. 

In a voice of thunder the giant spoke: ‘I, Finn MacCoul, 
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monarch of Ben Madigan Hill of the Caves, forbid you to injure 
one hair of this child’s head, under pain of my weighty dis- 
pleasure.” 

The queen bowed humbly. “ Your majesty shall be obeyed,” 
she cried. é 

“Let her pluck a blossom from the White Thorn,” said the 
giant, ‘‘that she may possess her heart’s desire.” ; 

Ann Jane advanced towards the thorn, her heart beating with 
joy and excitement. The guards made way, and Finn MacCoul 
smiled kindly at her. The smile gave her courage; involuntarily 
she thought of the hill on a sunny day, and stretched forth her 
hand to grasp the magic blossom; but alas! ere she touched 
it, her foot tripped and she found herself falling, falling into 
bottomless space ! 


When she awoke it was to find Jim bending over her, shout- 
ing joyously: “‘ Awake, sleepy head; it’s my turn to hide.” 

‘An’ you didn’t go home?” she stammered. 

‘‘Go home ?” echoed Jim curiously ; ‘“‘ wot would I go home 
for ?” 

Ann Jane held her peace; for it was all a dream—a very 
beautiful dream, and so real that even to this day she persists 
in thinking that it happened. 
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@©HE FALLS OF MONTMORENGY. 


BY JULIAN E. JOHNSTONE. 


IKE pearls untold, like seas of gold 


Adown the mountain leaping, 
The waters swirl and madly whirl 
In floods of splendor sweeping. 
In shade and sun your torrents run, 
O Falls of Montmorency ! 
Through shine and gloom, you bound and boom, 
Fair Falls of Montmorency ! 


Adown the height a flood of light, 
A sea of gold and glory, 

Your waters fall and shake the wall 
And rock the boulders hoary. 

Now with the sheen of emerald green 
You flash, O Montmorency! ~ 

Then sunlight-kissed, in amethyst, 
You crash, O Montmorency ! 


Down from the sky, you know not why, 
Your thunders fall for ever; 

And from all time your song sublime 
And strong has rolled on ever: 

You ply your task, nor ever ask 
The wherefore, Montmorency ! 

But on you roll, and fill the soul 
With grandeur, Montmorency! 
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You loudly preach and grandly teach 


A lesson full of beauty: 
That God above looks down with love 
On those that do their duty; 
Ye truly say that to obey 
And labor, Montmorency, 
Is to give praise to God always, 
O Falls of Montmorency ! 


Kind thanks for this, O grand abyss 
And floods, your music voicing! 

Your roar and roll sublime the soul 
And fill it with rejoicing. 

E’en humble things the King of Kings 
Can praise, O Montmorency ! 

And lives like mine can be divine, 
Fair Falls of Montmorency ! 
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THE SEA AND ITS INHABITANTS. 


BY WILLIAM SETON, LL.D. | 


aAN being a terrestrial animal, it is therefore natu- 

» ral that he should take less interest in the sea 

and its inhabitants than in the solid earth, with 

its abundant life which is visible to the eye. 

eseeeeeene Yet we must bear in mind that the sea covers 
nearly three-quarters of the globe (70-100), and physicists tell 
us that in the course of time—millions of years in the future— 
the small part of the earth’s crust which, to-day is land will, 
through erosion, disappear under the water; the continents will 
be washed away, so to speak, by the rains of numberless cen- 
turies, and then the whole globe will become one vast ocean 
again, as it was in the beginning. But because, as we have said, 
man’s natural habitat is the land, we must not imagine that 
lying hid below the surface of the sea, down in its depths three, 
four, and even five miles from the sunlight (for probably animal 
life has no depth limits), there is nothing to interest us. It 
is only within very recent years that an infinitesimal portion 
of what lies below the surface of the sea has been revealed to 
us, for the area of the great ocean basin covers more than a 
hundred millions of square miles. Nor ought we to wonder that 
the ancients taught us almost nothing of. the phenomena of the 
ocean. Their vessels were small, they had no compass to guide 
them, and it took brave men in those days to venture out of 
sight of land. But even so, trusting to the north star at night, 
the Phcenicians, three thousand years ago, did not fear to sail 
beyond the Pillars of Hercules (the rocky promontories which 
mark both sides of the Strait of Gibraltar); they discovered the 
Canary Islands, and it is the opinion of Humboldt that they 
penetrated into that part of the Atlantic called the Sargasso 
Sea, where there is very little wind, and where the vast watery 
plain is covered with the gulf weed, which the sailors of Vasco 
da Gama, a few centuries ago, took for water-cress, for sargasso 
is the Portuguese word for water-cress. We know, too, that-the 
Phoenicians likewise passed through the Persian Gulf and sailed 
along the east coast of Africa far towards the equator. But 
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whether any of those old-time voyages were undertaken to dis- 
cover new facts in nature, we cannot tell. Our knowledge of. 
what the Phoenicians did comes to us mainly through the Greeks— 
their’ own historical records have been lost—and it may be a 
mistake to believe that those enterprising navigators went solely 
in quest of pearls; perhaps they had among them men of learn-, 
ing who were devoted to the science of the sea, and who as; 
they skirted the south-west coast of Persia—probably the very: 
hottest region on. earth and rainless—must have marvelled, as 
we do to-day, to see a numerous population obtaining good fresh 
water from abundant springs which well up from the bottom of 
the gulf, and they may ‘have surmised correctly that these fresh- 
water springs appearing in the midst of a salt sea were derived 
from rain-water which had penetrated down through a porous 
stratum many miles from the coast-line.* 

But now to come back to the present age and to what we 
know of physical geography, we repeat that almost three-quarters 
of the globe is covered by water, and it is an interesting fact 
that the continental masses, a large portion of which are con- 
centrated in .the northern hemisphere, terminate in points in- 
clining towards the south. Nor would a lowering of the sea as 
much as 6,000 feet materially change the general aspect of the 
continents. The only important modifications which a lowering 
of 6,000 feet would produce, would be to unite Newfoundland 
and Labrador to Greenland; from Greenland, passing through 
Iceland, would appear a ridge of land separating the Atlantic 
from the North Sea; the British Islands would be joined to the 
continent of Europe, and Australia, Tasmania, and New Guinea 
would form one immense island. 

But if the modern world has been somewhat late in explor- 
ing the ocean, we are to-day doing good work in this direction, 
and in the past ten years more than 10,000 deep-sea soundings 
have been taken by the British government alone, and we have 
made the interesting discovery that many volcanic cones tower 
up thousands of feet from the bed of the sea, and some of these 
cones are not very far below the surface. Soundings tell us 
also that. more than half the sea floor is two miles deep; eight 
soundings show a depth greater than four miles; while one 
sounding, off the coast of Japan, gives a depth of 530 feet more 


*It may be questioned if the same climatic conditions prevailed there three thousand years 
ago. 
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than five miles. The water on the ocean floor is comparatively 
still, and the floor consists, as a rule, of a fine calcareous deposit 
called Globigerina ooze, which is mainly composed of broken 
or decomposed shells. In the very deepest part, however, there 
is a covering of red clay, which is found to be a decomposition 
of volcanic materials; and many physicists believe that the 
slightly undulating plains covered by the globigerina ooze, and 
by tiaterials from submarine volcanoes, have never been elevated 
above the sea level, and that a great portion of the globe has 
always been covered by water, as it is to-day. This commonly 
held opinion, however, has been contested, and in his presiden- 
tial address to the Linnzan Society of London, in 1897, Doctor 
Giinther, a high authority, maintains that the ocean floor is not 
permanent; that it may have changed more than once in the 
past, and that every student of terrestrial life should accept this 
view. “I cannot help thinking,” he says, “that our knowledge 
of the nature of the rocks at the bottom of the sea is, at pres- 
ent, to use a mild expression, most imperfect. Is it not possible 
that continental rocks at the abyssal sea bottom are so hidden 
under the deposit which has been in progress of formation for 
untold ages as to prevent us from penetrating them? Possibly 
the day may come when borings or some similar operation will 
be successfully carried out in the abysses, entirely upsetting our 
present ideas of the geological nature of the sea bottom. Be- 
sides, we have no other means of accounting for the distribu- 
tion of the terrestrial fauna, more especially in the southern 
hemisphere, except by assuming that great changes have taken 
place in the extent and position of continental land, and, more- 
over, that these changes were still in progress at periods at 
which our present fauna, or at least a part of it, was already in 
existence.” In regard to the low temperature of the ocean floor 
f@ is believed to be largely caused by the surface water from 
#Hé: north and south polar regions (but mainly from the latter) 
Sirifking to the bottom. The bottom of the ocean is also an 
wtérly sunless region; no plant life exists there, and hence the 
@tep2sea animals must get nourishment from organic material 
isimilatéd by plants living in or near the sunlight. But if the 
SteaiHoor is a sunless region, it does not follow that it is a 
pon’ VF Garkness; there is little doubt that phosphoric light, 
which..recent, discoveries show to be produced by certain deep- 
sea animals, takes the place of sunlight. 
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The temperature of the deep sea is obtained by deep-sea 
thermometers as well as by the mud brought up by the dredge; 
and let us add that beyond 100 fathoms, or 600 feet, we ob- 
serve no seasonal variations of temperature, and the floor of 
the ocean has an average temperature somewhat less than 40 
degrees Fahrenheit. 

Having dwelt thus briefly on the ocean and its great 
depths, four and five miles from the sunlight, let us observe 
that the study of the animal life which exists in the sea is 
extremely interesting, especially in the light of the doctrine of 
organic evolution. It is generally accepted by naturalists that 
the lungs of air-breathing vertebrates are the modified swim- 
bladder of fishes, and that the remote ancestors of land ani- 
mals were aquatic, the swim-bladder beginning more and more 
to discharge the function of a lung as these ancestors became 
more and more amphibious in their habits. And this develop- 
ment from a-lower to a higher form of life may be inferred too 
from the fact that we have in the present age certain fishes 
called mud-fishes, in Africa, South America, and Australia, 


THE CERATODUS. 


which, besides having gills, are provided with true lungs, 
which allow them to obtain the oxygen of the air directly. 
This would indicate a kinship between fishes and amphibians; 
amphibians, as we know, breathing by gills as well as lungs; 
while from the amphibians the link of kinship leads up to a 
yet higher form of life, the reptiles, which never breathe by 
gills, but always breathe by means of lungs. Of the above- 
mentioned fishes which may breathe out of water we have a 
good illustration in the Ceratodus of Queensland, South Aus- 
tralia. The ceratodus has a three-chambered heart and one 
lung, and in place of ventral fins it has two leg-like append- 
ages which come pretty close to real legs; and it is thus able 
to make its way for a short distance on the land. And when 
we speak of the development of organic life from low to higher 
forms, we remember what geology teaches; how in the book 
of the rocks fishes appear first; then in a higher strata appear 
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MONSTERS OF THE ANCIENT SEA. 


tthe amphibians, and these are succeeded in a still higher strata 
by the reptiles. And it is believed that in what is called the 
reptile age—that is to say, when reptiles predominated—seve- 
ral million years ago, a good part of North America was a 
shallow inland sea, probably of brackish water, and in this 
inland sea, besides fishes, there lived enormous reptiles of dif- 
ferent kinds. 

And both the reptiles and fishes of that period, as we 
‘know by fossil remains, were covered with uncommonly thick 
‘scales; they might be called armor-clad. But after a time the 
land gradually rose up, and this inland, brackish sea became 
divided into a number of smaller bodies of water; and finally 
these lakes evaporated and the huge reptiles—sea serpents some 
of them looked like—disappeared. But in the past twenty-five 
or thirty years our American scientists, Cope, Marsh, and 
Leidy, have discovered a number of these strange creatures 
embedded in the strata of the Rocky Mountain region, and 
there are several of them now on exhibition in our American 
Museum of Natural History; and one of them is a good sixty- 
two and one-half feet in length and thirty feet in height.* 
Among the fishes which. to-day live several miles below the 


* This monster—the last one discovered by the American Museum expedition—is not yet 
quite ready to be exhibited. 
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surface, a few present interesting archaic characters; .and in 
‘several of the fresh-water streams -of the continents. we also 
find remnants of an extremely ancient fauna. Indeed, the cera- 
-todus of South Australia is a more ancient survival than any 
of the. fishes discovered thus far in the deep sea; and. the 
better opinion. is that both the archaic fauna existing near the 
ocean floor, as well as the very ancient fishes in certain rivers, 
have been gradually driyen to these places by the more vigor- 
_ous and newer types; they have been forced to abandon the 
regions of greatest competition; and it has been said that river 
life and life far down in the sea has for aquatic animals. the 
same limitations that island life has for terrestrial animals. It 
was asked not'so many years ago how deep sea fishes could 


ANCIENT WATER-LIZARDS OF THE SEA. 


4 


see, for direct sunlight penetrates only a short distance below 
the surface. Well, the question was answered by the scientific 
expedition sent. out. by the British government in 1872, and 
known as the Challenger Expedition. : The .greatest depth at 
which fishes were caught was a little over three miles; and, 
- Curious to relate, in some of these fishes of the abyssal regions 
the eyes were absent, while others had very prominent eyes. 
‘The ones with very prominent eyes produced their own light; 
and let us observe that phosphorescence is generated by a 
chemico-physiological process in the living animal, just as car- 
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bonic acid is a product ot respiration. The luminous organs 
of these lantern fishes, as they may be called, emit distinct 
flashes, and it is believed ‘that these fishes may see around 
them about as clearly as fishes living near the surface when 
there is moonlight. It is also highly probable that the phos- 
phoric light is subject to the will of the fish, and that it ceases 
when the fish sleeps; for unless it were under the animal’s 
contro] the fish might too easily fall a prey to an enemy, and 
when it is pursued by an enemy it no doubt puts out its lan- 
tern, so to speak, and escapes in the darkness. Another re- 
markable thing in these abyssal fishes is the distensibility of 
their stomachs. In the introduction to vol. xxii, p. 20, of 
the Challenger Expedition, we read that a fish brought up 
from a depth of several miles ‘‘becomes so distended with 
gas expanding upon the removal of the vast pressure below, 
that it rises to the surface, not indeed entirely dead but 
wholly powerless and in a sort of rigid cataleptic spasm; the 
stomach is usually inverted and protruded into the mouth; and 
the eyes in general are forced so completely from their sockets, 
sticking out often like two horns, etc., etc., etc.” And how 
great the pressure is under which these deep-sea forms exist 
may be realized when we reflect that the pressure of the at- 
mosphere at the surface is 15 pounds per square inch, while 
below the surface the pressure is increased to a ton weight for 
every 6,000 feet of depth. It is sometimes asked if there may 
not exist in the ocean to-day a descendant of some of the won- 
derful animals that lived in the seas of a former geological 
period. 

We do know that there is living somewhere in the sea a 
serpent-like animal about twenty feet in length which has been 
taken for a sea serpent. No living specimen of the serpent- 
shaped, rapidly swimming Oarfish (Regalecus) has yet been 
captured. And may there not be in existence an animal much 
larger than the oarfish, a lineal descendant of one of the monsters 
of the cretaceous seas? This is not very probable. Neverthe- 
less, the sea serpent may not be wholly a myth. 

Few things are more interesting to the student of nature 
than to find an animal living in the ocean and looking out- 
wardly very like a fish, but which is in reality a mammal, and 
which at one time must have lived on the land. The whale 
and its cousins, the porpoise and the dolphin, are not fishes; 
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they are warm-blooded, they suckle their young, and in one 
species of whale, the right or whalebone whale, we discover 
the rudiments of hind limbs. Indeed, the whole anatomy of 
the whale’s paddles is altogether different from the fins of a 
fish; it tells us that the whale’s progenitors were terrestrial 
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RUDIMENTS OF HIND LIMBS OF THE WHALE, 


quadrupeds which gradually became accustomed to a life in the 
water; the shape of the body grew more fish-like by the bones 
and muscles required for movement on land beccming adapted 
for swimming. And to prevent the water from getting into 
the animal’s nostrils when it dives, the apertures of the nostrils 
can be shut at will, and open when the animal rises to breathe. 
And it is when it perceives the dim light from above, when its 
head is near to the surface, that the whale expires the air 
which it has taken in, and this action throws up a column of 
water which may be seen from a good distance, and sailors call 
it “spouting.” The new-born whale—“ sucker”—of the whale- 
bone species is about one-fourth the length of its mother, and 
occasionally twins are born. : 
The natural term of the whale’s life may be prolonged, it is 
believed, to a hundred years; although the average age is pro- 
bably under fifty years. The right-whale migrates according 
to the seasons, and we may easily tell when a flock or school 
is making one of its journeys to the north or to the south. 
On these occasions they swim steadily onward, keeping the 
whole of their huge heads submerged except the blow-holes. 
Then after swimming in this way for about ten minutes the 
whales toss up their caudal fins and take a long dive, to come 
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up again a mile further on. No obstacles, such as ordinary 
field ice, will cause the migrating flock (often several. hundred) 
to turn aside. Yet a field of ice of too great breadth, and 
thickness may prove fatal to. them by preventing them from 
getting a fresh supply of air, and it is recorded that in 1750 
some whalemen discovered fourteen whales smothered under the 
ice.* It is doubtful if whales travelling west from Baffin’s Bay 
through Lancaster Sound often meet other whales coming east 
from the Pacific through Behring Strait: the danger of suffoca- 
tion by the ice would be too great. Yet itis on~record that 
harpoons have been found in whales killed in the Pacific which 
had belonged to Greenland whalemen. The very largest species 
of whale is the Sulphur-bottom. In 1862 one of this species 
was killed on the coast of California which measured ninety- 
two feet in length; and in that interesting work, Zhe Marine 
Mammals of the North-western Coast of North America, by 


THE DOLPHIN. 


Captain Charles M. Scammon, we read, p. 71: ‘‘ November 13. 
We are witnesses of a very remarkable exhibition of -the social 
disposition of the (Sulphur--bottom) whale. A week ago to-day 

it was discovered that one of them continued to follow 
us and was becoming more familiar, keeping under the ship 
and only coming’ up to breathe. A great deal of uneasiness 
was felt lest in his careless gambols he might unship our rudder. 

It was said that bilge-water would drive him away, and 
the pumps were started; but to no purpose. . . . He still 
continued: to swim under us, keeping our exact rate of speed 
whether in calm or. storm, and rising to blow almost into the 
cabin windows. . ... His length is about eighty feet; his 
tail measures about twelve feet across; and in the calm, as we 


* Natural Science, June number, 1898, p. 409. 
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look down into the transparent water, we see him in all his 






huge proportions. ... . It is now twenty-four days since he 
attached himself to us, and during that time he: has followed 
us as faithfully as a dog, etc. . . . As. the water grew 






shoaler he left us, with regret unfeigned on our part and appar- 
ently so on his.” 

As we have said, the porpoise and dolphin are also mam- 
mals belonging to the whale family; and of the dolphins. the 
largest is the Orca, commonly called “the killer.” It often 
measures twenty feet in length; it is carnivorous, and has a 
mouth full of sharp, conical teeth, and from its savage nature 
it may be aptly termed the wolf of the sea. Three or four 
orcas will attack the biggest whale, aiming at its head, and 
when they have seized the clumsy creature’s lips. they en- 
deavor to reach its tongue, which they soon tear into strips, 
after which they gradually draw their terrified, bleeding prey 
under the water, where it drowns, and then they devour it at 
their leisure. And the orcas are as bold as they are fierce; 
they have actually been known to snatch away a dead whale 
from the whalemen who were towing it to their ship. Another 
variety of dolphin is the Narwhal, a native of the Polar seas. 
It is believed to be a harmless creature; but growing from the 
left side of its upper jaw is a spiral, cylindrical tusk sometimes 
ten feet long (occasionally the right tusk is also developed), 
and this weapon must surely be of some use to it, probably in 
fighting its enemies. Yet the narwhal has never been known 
to -pierce a vessel, as the sword-fish sometimes does with -its 


























sword. 

Let us now speak of true fishes, namely, the ones which do 
not have to come to the surface to breathe; and we may add 
that the broadest definition of a fish is'a cold-blooded verte- 
brate whose limbs have developed as fins for swimming. As we 







A. MODERN, AND B. ANCIENT Fisu’'s TAIL. 
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know, the earliest fishes appear in what is called the Devonian 
strata (so named because these rocks are well developed in 
Devonshire, England), and these primitive types are distinguished 
from the fishes of our age. by their tails. All the ancient, 
Devonian fishes have vertebrated tails—that is to say, the back- 
bone runs through the fins; whereas in modern fishes the back- 
bone ends abruptly in a few large joints. True fishes are what 
‘may be termed water-breathers; that is to say, they introduce 
oxygen into the” blood from a current of water which enters by 
the mouth, bathes the gills, and escapes behind through the 
gill openings. But, as we have said, there are a few fishes with 
gills whose life is not exclusively confined to the water; and 
Professor Karl Semper in Animal Life as affected by the 
Natural Conditions of Existence, page 189, speaks of two 
curious fishes which he found in the East Indies, and which could 
quit their native element, although not provided with a lung like 


THE PERIOPHTHALMUS. 


the ceratodus. ‘‘(There) are,” he says, ‘‘two genera, 

Periophthalmus and Boleophthalmus; these skip along close to 
the water-line on the sea-shore, where they hunt for mollusks 
and insects. In their bronchial cavity, like all fishes, they have 
true gills; but these, though not differing widely from those of 
other fishes living constantly in the water, are far from filling 
up the cavity, which is rather large; and this seems to contain 
not merely water, but air as well.” And we may add that the 
above-mentioned fishes, which abound on the coast of Ceylon, 
make their forward leaps by means of the large ventral fins. 
Professor Moseley, the naturalist of the Challenger Expedition, 
also speaks of the Periophthalmus and the Boleophthalmus, and 
he makes the interesting observation that when they are pur- 
sued they prefer to escape by taking to the land rather than 
by swimming. He says: “I have chased one . . . which 
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skipped along before me until it reached a rock, where it sat 
on a ledge out of the water in the sun and waited till I came 
up, when it skipped along to another rock.” 

Another curious fish is the Flying-fish, which uses its ex- 
panded pectoral fins as wings. Here we see the actual process 
of transition from one function to another; from propelling 
through the water to propelling through the air. Now, we may 
reasonably believe that the progressive development of the flying- 
fish’s pectoral fins has tended to increase its swimming power, 
and natural selection coming into play, would then put a pre- 
mium, so to speak, on the most widely spread pectoral fins, so 
that these, from being used at first only as fins, have come at 
length to serve as wings; and this has no doubt aided the fish 
to escape from its enemies. During the time that it remains 
in the air it is able to traverse as much as an eighth of a mile, 
keeping three or four feet above the water, and as it flies along 
it resembles nothing so much as a gigantic dragon-fly; and as 
the flying-fish is often found in large schools, one is reminded 
as the vessel cuts through the school of a mower in summer- 
time cutting a swath through a meadow full of grasshoppers. 

Let us now speak of a fish, one variety of which many of 
us have fished for, namely, the Flat-fish; but the name we 
know it by is the Flounder. It is remarkable for resting on 
ene side, usually the left side, which is colored white, and its 
two eyes are on the upper side of the head. Now, in the 
young flat-fish the eyes are normally situated, one opposite to 
the other, and both sides of the body are of the same color. 
But soon the young fish begins to twist its left eye round its 
head (at this age the skull is cartilagenous) until by and by, 
after much twisting, the left eye gets to the other side. And 
this is a wise move on the young fish’s part, for since it lies 
habitually on its left side and close to the bottom, it is evi- 
dent that the left eye would be of little use to it unless it did 
travel round to the upper side of the head. This tendency to 
distortion of the eyes would, of course, be increased through 
inheritance; and good observers, who have studied the flat-fish, 
have seen it in the act of twisting its left eye into a position 
next to the right eye. 

The Salmon, of which we shall now say a few words, has 
been carefully studied by the German professor, Friedrich 
Miescher, and he states the almost incredible fact that the sal- 
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GIANT SPIDER-CRAB., 


mon of the Rhine, during the'six months of their stay in that 
river, maintain an absolutely unbroken fast. And the naturalists 
of the United States Fish Commission state the same fact of 
the salmon of the Pacific Coast, namely, that they take not a 
particle of food while they are on the spawning grounds. The 
fish that’ enter the Columbia River first ascend the farthest, 
and many of the first-comers swim as far as Idaho, more than 
a thousand miles from the sea, leaping many cataracts before 
they reach the end of their long journey; and when they do 
arrive at the spawning beds the males begin to fight desperately 
with one another. Then, after spawning, both the males and 
females die, and the only ‘salmon that descend the Sacramento, 
the Columbia, and the :rivers':of' Alaska to the sea are the 
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young salmon. The females may be plainly seen swimming 
round and round the spot where their eggs are deposited; they 
keep: guard to drive away other fish, and in the end die‘of 
starvation. And if it be asked why these salmon maintain their 
unbroken fast, the only answer is, that if they were to feed 
during the spawning time there would be nothing left for the 
young fish to eat when they were hatched, and then they 
too would perish. 

- We need scarcely say that the three most important food 
fishes are the Herring, the Shad, and the Codfish. The herring 
goes in immense schools, and a school of herring will often 
cover six square miles. 

In colonial times the shad abounded in every river along 
our Atlantic coast; but it is not unlikely that it would have 
disappeared altogether had not the Federal and State govern- 
ments come at last to the rescue and established artificial shad 
hatcheries. But it is now somewhat increasing in numbers, and 
it has recently been introduced on the Pacific coast, where it 
was before unknown. 

Of the codfish we merely remark that its great importance 


was early recognized by our New England forefathers, and the 


THE SPIKE-FISH. 


Colony of Massachusetts did it the honor to place a ssoodean 
on the Colonial seal, ; 

As, we know, there are fishes in which :electrical organs have 
been! developed; but we do not know, by what steps this won- 
derful development has come about, nor do:we ‘know of what 
use it is to-the fish. Yet it is not Improbabite cecal it. serves as 
a means of defence: : 
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From ‘‘ Food and Game Fishes of North America.” Courtesy of Doubleday, Page & Co. 
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Darwin tells us in Zhe Origin of Species that muscular 
contraction is accompanied by an electrical discharge, and 
that in the electrical apparatus of the Torpedo during rest 
there would seem to be a charge of electricity in every re- 
spect like that which is met with in muscle and nerve during 
rest, and the discharge of the torpedo may be only another 
form of the discharge which attends upon the action of 
muscle. and nerve. It is certainly reasonable to believe that 
this singular organ is of some use to the fish, and one of these 
days we may know more about it. 

Among the many curious animals in the American Museum 
of Natural History is a fine specimen of the largest of all 
crustaceans, namely, the Giant Spider Crab. This crab is found 
at a depth of 2,000 feet off the coast of Japan, and the 
one in our museum measures 12 feet from tip to tip of its 
outstretched claws. But a much larger giant spider crab has 
been captured which measures 22 feet. 

Space forbids us to do more than to call the reader’s at- 
tention—and very briefly—to three other fishes and to the 
Florida Manatee. The Spike-fish, a native of the West Indies, 
grows to a length of six feet, and is an excellent food fish. 
But fishing for it is dangerous, for it is armed with a terrible 
spear, and it has been known to rush upon a boat and kill the 
fisherman; nor will it hesitate to fight a shark. The Sun-fish 
is a creature with an enormous head, to which very small fins 
are attached. Its length is over eight feet; it weighs nearly a 
ton, and it spends most of its time resting on top of the water; 
and as it floats lazily about in the tropical sunshine, with the 
waves rippling over it, it is easily harpooned. Of the Moon. fish 
we merely say that it is found on both coasts of South America, 
and that it is well worth looking at. The Florida Manatee, or 
sea cow, is a mammal which measures about ten feet from the 
nose to the end of the tail; it bears only one calf a year, and 
was once very common in the rivers of Florida. But through 
the persecution of man it will probably soon Reoppens, and 
then it will be found only in museums. 

We conclude our article on the sea and its inhabitants by 
saying that fishes may play an important part in the distribu- 
tion of plants. Observation shows that fish inhabiting ponds 
and small streams eat the seeds of certain plants. Now, a fish 


with seeds in it may be devoured by a heron, and the heron 
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may then fly off to its nest miles away, or perhaps be carried 
by a gale of wind to a distant coast, where the seeds which 
were contained in the fish may germinate after being rejected 
by the bird. On this subject Darwin, in Zhe Origin of Species, 
makes some interesting observations, and when we read what he 
Says we realize as we never did before how many things in 
natural history may be made clear to us, if we only go out 
under the blue sky and study and observe for ourselves. And 
of all the books which man may read, none is so wholesome 
for his body and his mind as the book of Nature. 

NoTeE.—Books referred to: ‘‘ Legons de Géographie Physique."’ By Prof. A. de Lappa- 
rent, Institut Catholique, Paris.——‘‘ Animal Life as affected by the Natural Conditions of 
Existence.”” By Karl Semper.——‘‘ Darwin and after Darwin.’ By Romaines.——‘‘ Sum- 
mary of Results of the Challenger Expedition."——‘t Tke Marine Mammals of the North- 


western Coast of North America."" By Captain Charles M. Scammon, United States Revenue 
Marine. 


THE Moon-FIsu. Courtesy of Doubleday, Page & Co. 
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HERMAN JOSEPH VON MALLINCKRODT, 


THE CHIEF FOUNDER AND FIRST LEADER OF THE CENTRE 
PARTY. 


BY REV. GEORGE F. WEIBEL, S.J. 


meecsaceer OS no muere/ exclaimed in a last effort the mar- 
y tyr-president of Ecuador, as he felt the cold 

steel of the assassin cleave his fearless breast. 

“Dios no muere!”—God does not die! Then 

he fell on the threshold of the temple of the 
living God—a fragrant holocaust, sprinkled with his own warm 
life-blood, a rich libation to the God who does not die. ‘‘ Dios 
no muere!”’—God does not die!—sublime principle of a life 
sublime. 3 

Hardly a twelvemonth before the foul deed struck grief and 
woe into the hearts of a faithful people in Latin America old 
Europe echoed the undying watchword of another dying 
champion of the Cross. ‘‘ Per Crucem ad Lucem’’—Through 
the Cross to Joy! Such was the battle-cry of the immortal 
Herman von Mallinckrodt, the chief organizer and first leader 
of the Centre Party in the German Parliament. Clear and 
strong it rang through the halls of the assembled Reichstag—a 
pledge of victory to his few followers in the hour of deepest 
gloom; a shout of heroic defiance to the Iron Chancellor in 
the heyday of his power: ‘‘ Per Crucem ad Lucem”—Through 
the Cross to Joy!—then the warrior sank exhausted on the 
arena. 

Many a year has passed since they laid him to rest under 
the old linden-trees, near St. Meinulph’s Chapel. Catholic 
Germany grieved and sorrowed at his tomb, even as Ireland 
wept O’Connell and Juda her Machabee. In the quiet West- 
phalian valley sleeps the hero in his modest grave. ‘‘ Now and 
then a solitary pilgrim may be seen coming through the forest 
glades to lay a tribute of love and gratitude on his last rest- 
ing-place.” 

The tidal wave of the “ Kulturkampf” came rolling wild 
and threatening. It hurled its darkling mass against the bul- 
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wark reared in defence of the sanctuary. The chief builder 
and guard squarely faced the storm. He could, and no doubt 
would, be swept away; the granite-built dike, his handiwork, 
never. The unchecked element came rushing on. A roar and 
a crash; the breastwork shook and quaked to its nethermost 
foundation, but broke the onslaught of the tempest. 

To-day the storm has abated considerably. The Church in 
Germany breathes more freely. Although still harassed in 
many ways, the children reap with joy where the fathers 
sowed in sorrow. But now France, formerly Catholic par ex- 
cellence, has become the vantage-ground of the enemies of 
Christ. In our own States a new spirit is quickening into 
life and action the scattered members of the Body Catholic. 
Hence the moment may not be ill-suited for a brief study of 
the man, the mighty man in word and deed, who taught 
Catholics the warfare of the modern crusader. 

Herman Joseph von Mallinckrodt was born at Minden, in 
Westphalia, on the 5th of February, 1821, of the old stock of 
Northwestern Germany. His father, Detmar von Mallinckrodt, 
although a Protestant, was a man of singular sincerity and 
strength of character. During the ephemeral reign of Jerome 
Bonaparte in Westphalia he incurred the displeasure of the 
usurper, and barely escaped the forfeit of his head for his 
loyalty to the Fatherland. After the expulsion of the Napo- 
leons from German territory, Detmar von Mallinckrodt served 
the Prussian government with distinction in various civil capaci- 
ties. These earned for him promotion to the governmental 
vice-presidency of Aix-la-Chapelle. This incorruptible fidelity 
in the discharge of civic and official duties found a counter- 
part in his scrupulous care to fulfil engagements of a more 
private nature. He gave a signal proof of this unswerving 
devotion to duty at the death of his Catholic wife, in 1834. 
In fulfilment of the promise made at his marriage, to educate 
the children in the religion of their mother, he confided their 
religious instruction to a distinguished ecclesiastic, the Rev. 
A. G. Claessens, later on provost and subsequently Auxiliary 
Bishop of Cologne. Herman ever cherished a grateful remem- 
brance of his father’s earnestness, sincerity, and high sense of 
honor. 

The greatest blessing, however, of Mallinckrodt’s childhood 
was the watchful care of a truly Christian mother. If we can 
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trace to his high-minded father the boy’s nobility and strength 
of soul, it was to the virtuous mother that he owed his strong 
religious convictions. A lady of rank and of fine parts, en- 
dowed with rare gifts of mind and heart, Bernardina von 
Mallinckrodt, wée von Hartman, was above all things the type 
of a Christian mother. Her husband’s honorable station, as 
well as her own family connections, forced her to move in the 
highest society of the old city of Charlemagne. But her heart 
was with her family. She it was who brought to the fireside 
that undefinable charm for which the Mallinckrodt home was 
so well known. She too it was who instilled into the tender 
minds of her children those principles ‘of faith which gave to 
Catholic Germany its providential defender, and to the church 
the saintly foundress of a religious congregation.* Herman 
was just beginning to appreciate her enlightened care for him- 
self and the other members of the household when a malig- 
nant fever undermined her health. Ere long the angel of death 
claimed her for his own. 

The blow was hard, very hard indeed. Its consequences 
might easily have proved fatal to the religious life of the 
children. Happily the bereaved family found in its very midst 
a member worthy to replace the departed mother. Pauline, 
the oldest child, was seventeen. She had just completed her 
education at the then famous St. Leonard’s Academy, and had 
given promise of becoming a leading woman in the great social 
world. Just when the future lay invitingly before her in all 
its roseate hue, the maiden vowed in her heart never to taste 
of the tempting cup. Christ Jesus was to be her portion for 
ever. The death of her mother delayed the execution of her 
heroic resolve. It was she who now assumed the direction of 
the household. The burden would have been a heavy one, 
even for stronger shoulders. On the one hand a Protestant 
father; on the other, two brothers and a sister just emerging 
from childhood: Pauline’s position was of a delicate nature, 
and required consummate tact and prudence. The emergency, 
however, found her equal to the task. It is true her father, 
in admiration for the self-sacrificing spirit of his eldest daugh- 
ter, was full of consideration; nor did Bertha, the younger 
sister, a child not yet ten, prove a source of trouble. But the 
management of the two boys, George and Herman, was by no 


* Pauline von Mallinckrodt was born in 1817. 
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means a sinecure. They were full of fun and juvenile pranks, 
and at an age when discretion is conspicuous by its absence. 
Herman seems to have been especially known for his boyish 
escapades. A close friend of the Mallinckrodts wrote years 
ago in the following strain concerning our hero’s boyhood: 
“Even in those early days he impressed me as a wide-awake 
lad. I can easily recall the little boy, rosy-cheeked, flaxen- 
curled, and bubbling over with animal spirits. He was full of 
pranks and tricks. But no one ever could harbor the slightest 
grudge against the little harumscarum; there was in his make- 
up something so open, good, and true.” 

Many a time “the old woman,” as the two youngsters play- 
fully dubbed their motherly sister, must have found her gravity 
disregarded, perhaps even her authority set at naught. Still 
she had but seldom to apply to the father for support. Even the 
appeal to.this supreme court did not always right matters. Thus, 
one day, Pauline, in a flutter of excitement, called on the 
authority of Herr Vice-President. The latter rushed from his 
office to the scene of the disturbance, determined to use drastic 
measures for its speedy suppression. On entering the open 
door of the room he surprised the two evil.doers vigorously 
engaged in bombarding an imaginary foe on the frescoed ceil- 
ing with the school-boy’s never failing ammunition—spitballs. 
The sight proved too much for the nesvous system of the 
dignified officer of the state; and, says a family tradition, to 
the unbounded delight of the two combatants, he joined in the 
attack with his more powerful piece of artillery. 

In spite of those occasional serio-comic scenes, the domestic 
circle remained what it had been under the régime of Madam 
von Mallinckrodt—a model Christian household. ‘My spirit 
shall ever hover near you,” had been the mother’s dying words. 
The Almighty granted her request. All hearts were strongly 
knit together. The union between brothers and sisters became 
proverbial among outsiders. In the absence of that universal 
receptacle of all childish grief and joy, a mother’s loving, 
sympathetic heart, it was but natural for the children to rely 
on one another for consolation, encouragement, and support. 

Detmar von Mallinckrodt was a model gentleman. Second 
to none in business capacity, he was the peer of all in high- 
bred manners and deportment. His children were to enjoy a 
similar distinction. The father spared neither money nor 
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trouble in the furtherance of this purpose. Herman and 
George, at the completion of their grammar-school course, 
attended the gymnasium in their paternal city. Private tutors 
of tried ability were specially detailed to insure and supple- 
ment the regular class work. The boys’ marked success 
rewarded their father’s earnest efforts. Herman, besides a 
knowledge of the ancient classics, thoroughly mastered his own 
native German, spoke French fluently, and read English with 
ease. The Vicar of Wakefield became his life-long friend. And 
even in later years, when oppressed with work, he would at 
times unbend his mind in the refreshing company of some 
British or American author. Although of good talent, Mallinck- 
rodt was not what is properly termed a genius in his college 
course. Moreover he had to contend, during those years, 
against the obnoxious influence of a naturally weak constitution. 
Steady work then, not brilliancy, was the sole secret of his 
literary success. 

During this laying of a general foundation for the super- 
structure of a special course in the learned branches, physical 
and, social culture were given due attention. Herman, who 
never did things by halves, achieved distinction in both. He 
became a swordsman of mark, a skilful horseman, and acquired 
fame at the bowling-alley. These invigorating exercises chiefly 
formed the cycle of his athletics. Whilst affording him the 
necessary relaxation from continuous mental application, they 
gradually built up his physique, thus fitting him more and 
more for his great life-work. But even mere than in athletics, 
Herman excelled in social accomplishments. His noble bearing, 
happy blending of ease and modesty, along with a scrupulous 
care of personal attire and general etiquette, but above all the un- 
definable charm that flows from a pure mind and a cheerful heart, 
opened before the young man the door of many a distinguished 
household, which the sole influence of his name, great as it 
was, could never have unbarred. Well might the press, after his 
death, eulogize him on the score of personal appearance: “In 
person Mallinckrodt resembled what we may consider the ideal 
portrait of a Spanish nobleman of the sixteenth century. Tall, 
spare, ascetic-looking, yet dressed with extreme care and even 
elegance, there was something in his expression that reminded 
one alternately of. the-humility of a monk and the ease and 
self-possession of a cavalier. His small, classically-shaped head, 
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close-cropped beard, and dark, sparkling eyes, rendered his 
appearance striking and remarkable everywhere; while in his 
courteous, high-bred manner lay more of Christian kindliness 
than the mere polish of a man of the world.” 

But we anticipate. It was during his college course that 
Mallinckrodt, after a thorough preparation for these two great 
events of his youth, made his first holy Communion, and re- 
ceived the sacrament of the soldiership of Christ at the hands 
of the Auxiliary Bishop, Charles Adalbert, of Cologne. Once 
admitted to partake of the Eucharistic banquet, the young 
collegian made it his duty to avail himself frequently of its 
life-giving refreshment. To this salutary use of the sacraments 
must be chiefly attributed the firm mastery he kept over pas- 
sions just beginning imperiously to assert their unwelcome pre- 
sence. Other agents, it is true, were also at work for securing 
that same happy result. For while Pauline, the alter ego of 
the departed mother, radiated a wholesome religious warmth at 
the fireside, the thoroughly Catholic atmosphere of old Aix-la- 
Chapelle proved most conducive to strengthen and develop the 
moral life of our student. 

In the midst of these various influences for good, Herman 
von Mallinckrodt spent a youth to which, in later years, his 
memory could revert with unmixed feelings of satisfaction and 
joy. 

In the fall of 1838 Mallinckrodt, then only seventeen, 
graduated with honor from the gymnasium. He determined 
to embrace his father’s career. Accordingly, we find the 
young man, during the next four years, studying jurisprudence 
at the universities of Berlin and Bonn. Like most university 
students away from home, he was now his own master, account- 
able for his actions to none but God and his conscience. This 
sudden change from the genial Catholicity of the old Carlovin- 
gian city to the chilly Protestant environment in the Prussian 
capital, far from proving a stumbling-block to our graduate’s 
inexperience, only brought out to greater advantage the strong 
texture of his character. It is true he was not altogether left 
alone to tack against the adverse gale and stem the powerful 
current of Berlin’s learned infidelity. On his arrival in the 
northern metropolis he was tendered a hearty welcome by a 
small knot of Catholic students. A few of them were his 
intimate personal acquaintances. There was his brother George ; 
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there was Joseph Lingens, a “chum” from earliest . boyhood, 
and others—sturdy Westphalians and staunch Catholics, who, 
in later years, were to figure prominently among the first recruits 
of the Centre Party. Those were days of unrest and anxious 
expectation. Religious and political difficulties were in the air 
everywhere. The past—if we may so call the few years that 
had elapsed since Napoleon’s meteoric passage across the politi- 
cal horizon,—the past had been anything but consoling; the 
future lay concealed in gloom, and was pregnant with the sad 
events that culminated in the revolutionary upheavals of 1848. 
Our young university men clung together all the more closely. 
The days were spent in attending lectures in their respective 
courses and going through the ordinary round of their daily 
duties. Of evenings they would meet at their lodgings for 
mutual support, encouragement, and relaxation. 

The fact that during those friendly gatherings Mallinckrodt 
was first introduced to the burning questions of the day, in both 
church and state, is ample proof of the tone that prevailed, as 
well as of the young men’s intellectual and moral standing. It 
was there, also, that he learned to know and appreciate the 
Historisch-politische Blatter, a publication that, since the days of 
Goerres, has been the exponent of some of the best Catholic 
thought in Germany. Withal our young men were a jolly set, 
who knew how to season the useful with the agreeable. Serious 
discussions and animated debates were wisely interspersed with 
healthful recreations and amusements. The two Mallinckrodts, 
par nobile fratrum, were among the most noted for fun and for 
work, 

From Berlin Herman von Mallinckrodt moved to Bonn, on 
the Rhine. The change of place brought on no slackening of 
studious habits. Here, as elsewhere, he was a student in the 
best sense of the word—diligent and consistent in his work, in 
matters religious dutiful in the extreme. 

As far as the writer is able to ascertain, there flitted but 
one shadow across the unclouded path of his university life. 
Mallinckrodt’s conduct was at variance, for a time, with the 
strict legislation of the church regarding duels. We have, how- 
ever, cogent reasons to believe .that, in his case, an error of mind 
misguided his sincere heart. Moreover, the: illusion was but 
short-lived; his atonement for it, characteristic of the man. In 
1847 the Prussian minister of war declared that duelling was a 
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duty incumbent on every army officer;, “a sacrifice”’—to use 
his own words—‘‘on the altar of patriotism.” Mallinckrodt, 
then a breveted lieutenant of the ‘‘ Landwehr,’ had seen his 
error of the past, and was determined to make a public pro- 
fession of principles. He wrote in the following terms to a 
higher officer of his battalion: “ . . . It is now several 
years since I have reached the conviction, based on religious and 
ethical principles, and on the unequivocal declarations of my 
church, that the practice of duelling is in direct opposition to 
religion and morality. Hence arises for me the strict duty in 
conscience to decline the acceptance of a duel, under any cir- 
cumstances whatever. . .°'. The above-mentioned expressions 
of his excellency the minister forced me to examine whether 
reasons of honor oblige me to resign my lieutenancy. I have 
reached a negative conclusion. My motives are plain; I can- 
not bring myself to admit that duelling is a law at all; hence 
it is no duty for an army officer; nor is it universally con- 
sidered as such.” Then refuting one by one the minister’s flimsy 
arguments for enforcing the practice of duelling, Mallinckrodt 
says in conclusion: “ . . . After this public declaration of 
the head of the army, I thought it my duty to expose to the 
Counsellor of Honor my contrary conviction, as well as my 
future line of action.” 

In penning the above lines Mallinckrodt fully realized that 
his action meant most probably dismissal from the ‘‘ Landwehr,” 
perhaps even ostracism from former companions and friends. 
But to temporal advantages and prospects, however bright and 
honorable, he could not, and would not, sacrifice his Catholic 
principles. 

The year 1842 brought Mallinckrodt’s university course to 
a successful close. He now entered the civil service. It would 
be of little interest to our readers to follow him, during the 
next ten years, in his official wanderings up and down the coun- 
try. At the call of duty he took up his abode successively in 
most distant sections of the realm; sometimes even, whilst sta- 
tioned in the same district, he had to exchange one occupation 
for another. Thus, for instance, when at Minden, in the course 
of seven weeks he was assigned five different employments. 

These multiplied changes of location and department were 
necessarily accompanied by many annoyances and _ troubles. 
Moreover they implied disregard, if not distrust. Mallinckrodt 
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bore the burden with the calm of a philosopher and the endur- 
ance of a Christian. Writing from Minden, he thus expresses 
his sentiments on the matter: “ . . . I’ve made up my 
mind meanwhile simply to ignore all the snubbing. It will be 
a test of patience and self-control. Should I fai] in this, I am 
afraid I’ll be carrying on, @ /a Herman, words and deeds blunt 
and plain.” 

On the other hand, he knew how to look at the bright side 
of his difficulties. He consoled himself with the thought “ that 
his employment in the various branches, his acquaintance with 
the different prescriptions and practices, would be a fine pre- 
paration for the future.” And indeed to Mallinckrodt’s obser- 
vant mind they did prove a schooling for a career of which he 
himself did not, at the time, even dream. Owing to his ex- 
tensive knowledge of the ramifications of the civil service, and 
a vast personal experience of men and things, in provinces most 
distant, the parliamentarian of later years was able to grapple 
with the difficulties of almost any question brought up for de- 
bate, and with surprising quickness and accuracy propose satis- 
factory solutions. 

The scene of his present activity generally lay among hetero- 
dox surroundings. As a consequence, during those many years 
of state service he could no longer fall back on the bracing 
sympathy and counsel of devoted friends and advisers. This 
isolation from centres of Catholic thought and energy was keenly 
felt by that strong but withal refined character. It must have 
grated all the more harshly on his sensibilities, as it was neither 
chance nor necessity, but a latent feeling of Protestant antipa- 
thy, that inspired the administration in its studied exclusion 
of Catholic officials from congenial environment. Men of Mal- 
linckrodt’s pronounced type were in an especial degree persone 
minus grate to the powers that be. 

This same petty spirit of intolerance debarred our function- 
ary from promotion to more honorable positions, to which his 
talent and previous services entitled him before other competi- 
tors. Thus, to cite but one instance out of many, thére hap- 
pened to be a vacancy in a provincial chancellorship, in the 
district of Ejichsfeld. Mallinckrodt was proposed to the first 
president of that place as a candidate of superior merit. ‘I 
have nothing ‘at all against~the man,” the latter replied, “ and 
if there is an opening for similar advancement elsewhere I shall 
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willingly support him. But here, in Catholic Eichsfeld, it is 
impossible to appoint a Catholic counsellor.” 

This systematic disregard for Mallinckrodt’s talent and merit 
found a strong rebuke in his brilliant administration of the first 
mayoralty of Erfurt. The influence of a Protestant friend had 
secured for him the temporary occupancy of this post of honor. 
The city of Luther's predilection with Mallinckrodt, the Jesuit 
mayor, as the press styled him, at the helm of her administra- 
tion, must indeed have presented a strange sight to the outside 
observer. Yet the prudence, tact, and ability of their ultramon- 
tane head so completely won the confidence and admiration of 
the heterodox burghers, that they conferred upon him in most 
flattering terms the freedom of the city. 

Meanwhile the spirit of primeval rebellion and anarchy had 
breathed his pestilential breath over the face of Europe. At 
his baneful “ fiat’’ the nations were seized with revolutionary 
vertigo. Peace and justice fled. Abortive forms of government 
sprang into existence, only to relapse into their original nothing- 
ness. Even the phlegmatic North was seized with the fever. 
Mallinckrodt followed the march of events with keenest inter- 
est. At the critical moment he entered the lists in behalf of 
altar and throne. It was his first appearance in the political 
arena. 

The storm of 1848 blew over. Mallinckrodt withdrew to the 
peaceful solitude of his brother’s home at Boeddeken. Shortly 
after, in 1849, he was to pass the required state examination 
for assessor or assistant in the higher civil administration. By 
way of immediate preparation he worked for several months, 
spending, some days, as many as fourteen hours in close appli- 
cation. The theme he had chosen was indicative of the mental 
maturity of the young jurist, and revealed at the same time the 
basis of his political views. It read as follows: “Among the 
great problems, the solution of which we may well expect from 
the near future, the establishment of real religious equality in 
Prussia occupies one of the foremost places. It is from the 
relations of the state to the church that the true idea of the 
jus circa sacra must be derived. They alone can serve as a 
standard for gauging the extent of that power in its more im- 
portant bearings, as a basis and norm for framing and dis- 
cussing, in this connection, laws and their essential clauses.” 

The juridical works which Mallinckrodt consulted on this sub- 
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ject did not satisfy his inquiring mind. Hence he determined 
to work out his thesis by dint of original investigation. Deci- 
sions of the Council of Trent, works of old canonists, were 
consulted by turns, in order to obtain sufficient information on 
the-matter. At length our jurist felt certain that his position 
was unassailable. Every stone in the argumentative structure 
had been so well hewn and polished and fitted that there was 
not left a chink wherein to insert the wedge of an attack. The 
censor pronounced the treatise excellent—remarking, however, 
that its whole tenor was too strongly in favor of the church. 
The candidate, nevertheless, was at liberty to publish his pro- 
duction. Mallinckrodt, as he afterwards told one of his friends, 
had never to retract a single one of the principles he then 
advocated; he had only to let them develop themselves more 
fully. In this work the author laid the foundation for the great 
part which he was to play in the fierce struggle of the state 
against the church. 

The examination over, the new assessor was certain of a 
permanent position, and capable of promotion to higher digni- 
ties. But nothing more was ever accorded him than an appoint- 
ment, in 1860, as counsellor of the administration. We have 
seen that his strong Catholic principles were for the Prussian 
government an insurmountable obstacle to his being elevated to 
a post corresponding to his eminent ability. Thus was he made 
a victim of that high-handed injustice towards Catholic officials, 
the abolition of which he had so energetically advocated in his 
examination theme. It is true, Mallinckrodt occupied, for a 
short time, a prominent position in the ministry of the interior; 
but his call to that high office was, on the part of the president 
of the cabinet, rather a move on the parliamentary chess-board 
than a desire to honor the great man. 

Finally, in 1872, when Might had become Right in the 
code of the Iron Chancellor, Mallinckrodt completely severed 
his official relations with the state. He was unwilling to see 
his stainless name even remotely connected with an administra- 
tion which, for trampling under foot men’s most sacred rights, 
stern history must brand for ever with the dishonoring stigma 
of injustice and tyranny. 

Mallinckrodt was twice married. In 1860 he led his first 
wife, Elizabeth von Bernhard, to God’s holy altar, there to 
obtain his divine blessing on their nuptial union. No doubt 
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many reasons may be assigned for the long delay which he 
allowed to elapse before looking for the comforts and joys of 
an independent home. The fundamental cause, however—one 
that must increase our esteem for the man an hundredfold—we 
learn from a private. communication of his to an intimate 
friend. The fact of the matter was that Mallinckrodt was 
thinking seriously of leading a virginal life. His mind had 
been deeply impressed—we have his own testimony for it— 
with the word of the Apostle: “For I would that all men 
were even as myself; but every one hath his proper gift from 
God: one after this manner, and another after that” (I. Cor. 
vii. 7). This thought stood habitually and in clear outlines 
before his mind, and caused him to procrastinate, petitioning 
Heaven for light. Under the influence of that same idea he 
wrote, half in joke and half in earnest, to a near relative, 
“that he had not yet hired out as .a lay-brother among the 
friars.” ‘‘ Nothing remains for me,” he says elsewhere, “but 
to spend the Lenten season devoutly, to commend myself to 
the good pleasure of the Highest Court, and to ask Pauline 
and the others for recommendations to the same address.” 
The light so much prayed for finally did shine upon his hesi- 
tating spirit. Engaged in the ministry of the interior, at the 
same time a representative in the Prussian House, he was 
forced, much against his will, to take up his lodgings with Jew 
and Gentile. In days of sickness he was entirely at the mercy 
of strangers. This state of things could not last. The wiser 
course for a man in his circumstances was the establishment 
of a place which he could really call his home. Then came 
the delicate question of choosing a congenial companion for 
life. Providence led her in his way, in the person of Elizabeth 
von Bernhard, the descendant of a titled family in Bavaria. 
Their married life, entered upon as it was by the will and 
with the blessing of the Almighty, proved a most happy one 
for our Christian couple. Not indeed that their pathway was 
always strewn with roses. Thorns, many and sharp, frequently 
obstructed their passage. Sicknesses and deaths of beloved 
children, even for a time anxiety about financial affairs, visited 
at brief intervals the Mallinckrodt home. But the patience and 
fortitude of the parents overcame all obstacles and caused them 
to press forward courageously on the royal road of the Cross. 
The already strained limits of this study forbid us to venture 
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on a more detailed description of the domestic circle. Suffice 
it to state that peace and mutual love, based on the Apostle’s 
teaching for married Christians, reigned there supreme. 

In the first months of their union the new couple acquired 
by purchase the large property of Mittenheim, in Upper 
Bavaria. This country seat became for several years their sum- 
mer residence, until they made it their permanent home, dur- 
ing Mallinckrodt’s parliamentary recess, from 1863 to 1867. 
In the meantime Diisseldorf, and later on Merseburg, the scene 
of Mallinckrodt’s activity as counsellor of the government, were 
chosen as abodes. In 1872 a maternal aunt of his assigned 
Herman von Mallinckrodt the landed property of Nordborchen, 
in Westphalia, the family seat of his mother. He himself, in 
days long gone by, had spent there many a happy hour. The 
offer of his aunt was gratefully accepted; and June of the 
same year saw the new master with his family installed on the 
old maternal homestead. 

It was during the first oppressive years of the Kulturkampf 
that the happy union was rudely burst asunder. Death, by 
snatching his faithful wife from Mallinckrodt’s side, added a 
domestic cross of untold bitterness to the overwhelming public 
grief of the great Catholic champion. Intense was his sorrow 
at the loss of his gentle helpmate, who had cheered for him 
many an hour when he returned weary and fatigued from his 
battles for God and the Church. Still, it could not prevent 
him from seeing the absolute necessity of giving a new mother 
to his five children, of whom the oldest was only a little over 
ten. This was all the more an imperative duty, as he himself 
was chained to the far-away capital, where the little phalanx 
of Freedom, Truth, and Justice anxiously awaited his command. 
In February, 1874, Thecla von Bernhard, the sister of his first 
wife, consented to.take the place and assume the duties of a 
mother in the Nordborchen home. The marriage took place 
at Munich. Eight days later the great leader stood again in 
the front of the fray in the Reichstag. Little did he, or any 
one else, suspect that within three months his new bride was 
to don the widow’s weeds; that his children, orphans for the 
second time, were to kneel at the grave of their beloved 
father. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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BY THOMAS O'HAGAN, Pu.D. 


NE of the most interesting corners of France is 

Brittany.. I designate it as a corner, since in 

By its peninsular form it is set away by itself with- 

ye, b} in the embrace of the English Channel and the 

Ee Atlantic Ocean. But its individuality is not 

alone geographical ; it is as well ethnological and historical. 

The Bretons are a people differentiated from the French in 

language, customs, and ideals. They hold kinship with the 
Celts of Ireland, Scotland, and Wales. 

Brittany, whose ancient name was Armorica (Ar mér, by 
the sea), was originally peopled by the race of the Dolmen- 
builders, a brown-eyed and dark-haired people who strewed it 
with their monuments. Little remains or is known of the 
Armoricans. It is supposed that the Bigandens, as they are 
called, who occupy the promontory of Sizun and Pont |’Abbé, 
directly south of Quimper, are descendants of the’ Armoricans. 

‘From Pliny and Czsar we learn little about the first inhabi- 
tants of Brittany, or, as it was then called, Armorica. Pliny 
calls Brittany ‘‘ the looking-on peninsula of the ocean.” In the 
time of Cazsar the country was divided into five distinct tribal 
divisions nearly corresponding to the present five departments 
of Brittany. It was in the great naval battle before Dariobrigum 
that Czsar succeeded finally in subjugating the Armoricans. 

But it was in vain that the Romans endeavored to replace 
among the Armoricans the cult of druidism, with the worship 
of the Roman gods. The Armoricans only abandoned the 
religion of the druids to embrace Christianity, which was 
introduced into Brittany during the fourth century by the 
disciples of St. Martin of Tours. The monks who came to 
Brittany from England and Ireland during the sixth and seventh 
centuries completed the work. 

There are two theories as to the causes which impelled the 
Bretons to pass over from England to Brittany. The first that 
a Breton chief, Con Meriadec, bent on conquest, landed in 
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Armorica and made himself master of the country by force of 
arms. The second theory, and the more probable, is that the 
Bretons, flying from the Anglo-Saxons, sought shelter in 
Armorica, and that this emigration continued for two or three 
centuries, till at last, little by little, they completely absorbed 
the Armoricans and gave their name to the country. 

Brittany of to-day has a population of about 3,250,0co. 
The increase in its population surpasses that of any other part 
of France, as may be seen from the fact that against this 
3,250,000 inhabitants it had but 2,947,348 in 1872. 

The Breton tongue is yet the habitual language of 1,500,000, 
of whom about 500,000 know no other language. The Breton 
is not a uniform language, but comprises four dialects: the 
Tregorois, the Léon, the Cornouaillais, and the Vannetais. 

It is to be regretted that the French government of to-day 
has shown itself so unjust and hostile to the: Breton people. 
They deserve better of the Republic. While the beautiful Celtic 
language, so rich in epithet, so harmonious in its word relation, 
may be and is taught in the schools of Wales, Scotland, and 
Ireland, it is proscribed in Brittany, and in 1902 an order was 
addressed by M. Combes to all the bishops and clergy of 
Lower Brittany forbidding them to preach in the language 
understood by the people, on pain of withdrawal of their 
stipends. It is needless to say that the order has been properly 
disregarded. 

In speaking of the establishment of Christianity in Brittany 
it should be noted that the Irish missionaries bore a prominent 
part in the work. When Ireland, through the teachings of St. 
Patrick, turned from druidism to the Cross the spirit which 
stirred into religious life the Celt of Ireland soon reached the 
shores of Brittany, and as a consequence missionary colleges 
for the training of,young men for the priesthood were established 
there almost coeval with their foundation in Ireland. Indeed, 
the work of the evangelization of Ireland seems to have sent a 
religious thrill through Brittany. 

The principal Irish founders in the country were: Fiacc, 
Bishop of Sletty, called in Breton Vi’ho; Tighernac, Bishop of 
Clogher and Clones, in Breton Thegounec; Eugenius, Bishop 
of Ardstraw, in Breton Saint Tugean; Senan, Abbot of Innis- 
cathy, in Breton Seny; Setna his disciple, in Breton Sezni; 
Conleath, in Breton Conlitz, Ronan, and Brendan. 
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The principal British founders were: Cadoc, Brioc, Tugdual, 
Lenore, Paulus Aurelianus, Curig, Caradoc, Gildas, Kenneth, 
David, Samson, Malo, Arthmael Meven, and Mancen or 
Mawgan—the latter closely allied with the Irish mission. 
Nonna, mother of St. David, Ninnoc, Noyala, and’ disciples of 
St. Bridget, established in Brittany institutions for the educa- 
tion of the daughters of the freemen of the tribe to which the 
schools were attached. 

Theodore Botrel, the Breton bard, in the title poem of one 
of his latest works, Chansons de Chez Nous, makes reference to 
and acknowledgment of Irish missionary work in his native 
country. Let me quote the first four stanzas of this poem—so 
patriotic, so simple, so full of the directness and spirit of the 
true minstrel: 


“Chez nous, le ‘Chez nous,’ de 1a bas 
C’est Toi, cher petit coin de terre 
Qui pars d’Ille-et-Vilaine et vas 
Finir avec le Finistére ; 


C’est Toi, l’aieule aux grands yeux doux 
Des Celtes aux larges épaules, 

Au cceur fort, aux long cheveux roux 
Premiers fils de premiéres Gaules; 


C’est Toi, la terre des granit 

Et de l’immense et morne lande, 
Pieuse Armor au sol bénit 

Par les grands saints venus d’Irlande, 
Ou l’on recontre a chaque pas 

Des menhirs prés des Christ en pierre, 
Ou le ciel est si bas, si bas 

Qu’on y voit monten son priére!” 


But not only did Irish missionaries carry the torch of faith 
into Brittany, large numbers of the Irish from the south of 
Ireland—from Wexford and Ossory—passed over and settled in 
Brittany during the close of the fifth century, along the west 
and north coast. The coast-line of Cornouaille and Léon was 
studded thick with them. It was unfortunate for Brittany that 
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her position made her a prey to invasion early in the centuries. 
Now the Huns ravaged her interior, now Saxon, Frisian, and 
Dane preyed upon her coasts. Then too, as in Ireland, want 
of cohesion among the chieftains or princes weakened her 
resistance in battling with an invading foe. 

Yet Brittany has marched down the centuries full of honor 
—wearing the garb of heroic achievement. Her history is 
starred with brilliant deeds on land and sea. It is true she 
has at times yielded—as what people or nation has not ?—to 
the capricious vicissitudes of fortune. But the life of Brittany 
and the ideal of the Breton people have been a logical unit 
through the centuries. 

There are nations that develop, but lose sight of their 
ideal. They march rapidly, but blindly. This cannot be said 
of Brittany. She has ever held tenaciously to her moral centre. 
Other peoples have stained their escutcheons; she has not. 
Brittany is an embodiment of Celtic moral life. "She is an 
embodiment too of Celtic idealism. 

What is her history through the centuries? In brief it is 
this: Till the middle of the tenth century Brittany was engaged 
in continual warfare with Danes and Northmen, who harassed 
her shores. These vandals from the north pillaged and de- 
stroyed the churches of Brittany and turned the country into 
a waste. At length the Britons in 938, with Alan Barbetorte, 
godson of Athelstan, King of England, at their head, suc- 
ceeded in driving out the Northmen. The country was then 
reorganized. Hitherto the colonists had been divided into 
tribes, each of which was a flow and into which no Gallo- 
Roman could enter. But after the victories of Alan Barbetorte 
the plous were not reconstructed, and the feudal system suc- 
ceeded to that which was tribal. 

Brittany was now broken up into a hierarchy of counties 
and seigneuries, and the king abandoned the royal title and 
contented himself with that of duke. The great counties were 
those of Léon,: Cornouaille, Coher, Porhoét, Penthiévre, Rennes, 
and Nantes. Five barons defended the eastern frontier, hold- 
ing their fiefs under the Count of Rennes; these were Cha- 
teaubriant, La Guerche, Vitré, Fongéres, and Combourg. 

When William the Conqueror became King of England 
Brittany was nipped between France and Normandy, and be- 
came an object of ambition to both and a common battlefield. 


.7 
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It will be remembered that Henry II., King of England, 
married his son Geoffrey Plantagenet to Constance, daughter 
of Conan IV., the heiress of Brittany, and Geoffrey was 
crowned at Rennes in 1169. It was Arthur, son of Geoffrey, 
and not John Lackland—or, as the French designate him, Jean 
Sans Terre—who, on the death of Richard Cceur de Lion, was 
the rightful heir to the English throne. To get rid of Arthur, 
John had him first imprisoned in the tower of Rouen and 
then cruelly murdered. But Shakspere’s story in the play of 
“King John’’—which, by the way, is a political not an historical 
play—of Constance, mother of Arthur, dying broken-hearted 
is not true. Constance married Guy de Thouars, and had by 
him a daughter and heiress, who was married to Pierre de 
Dreux. 

In 1491 the history of Brittany as an independent country 
ceases. On December 6 of that year Anne Duchess of Brit- 
tany, in the chateau of Langeais in Touraine, married Charles 
VIIL, King of France. The contract safeguarded the liberties 
of Brittany, but alas! how have not these liberties been vio- 
lated, how have not Breton rights been ignored! To-day the 
whole force of the French government is directed towards 
crushing the Breton people. 

The so-called Reformation—which was rather a rebellion 
than a reformation—of the sixteenth century made little head- 
way in Brittany. When Henry IV., King of France, came to 
the throne, in 1589, he was a Calvinist. There were at this 
time in Brittany three parties mutually antagonistic—the 
Leaguers, supporters of the house of Guise, the Huguenots, 
and the Royalists. Nantes became the headquarters of the 
League. The Huguenots from Vitré and the castles of the 
family of Rohan, who had espoused the new faith, swept the 
country, ravaging and burning. Nine years of war ensued be- 
tween 1589 and 1598, during which Brittany was almost depop- 
ulated. But the attempt to graft Calvinism on the Catholic 
tree of faith planted in Brittany by co-laborers -of St. Patrick 
proved a failure. 

When we pass to the French Revolution of 1789 we see 
what a noble stand the Breton peasantry made against the 
bloodthirsty ruffians who had grasped the reins of power. As 
Baring-Gould, the English author, in his work on Brittany 
tells us: ‘‘ Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity in the mouths of 
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these latter meant Tyranny, Robbery, and Massacre. Again 
the soil of Brittany was drenched in blood. The curés were 
hunted like wild beasts, and when caught were hung, guillo- 
tined, or shot. Under the Reign of Terror the moderate Bre- 
ton deputies, who belonged to the party of the Girondins, had 
to fly for their lives. The Convention sent down into Brittany 
Carrier and others, the scum of humanity, to ‘purify’ the 
country. Twenty-eight Girondists were guillotined at Brest. 
Any one who was held suspect was at once sent to his death. 
The Loire at Nantes was choked with the bodies of inoffensive 
men, women, and children drowned in the Noyades.” 

I have already said that the Bretons have tenaciously held 
to their ideals and battled for them. With the deep fervency 
of the Celt, whose meaning of life is ever interpreted in terms 
of piety and faith, the Bretons live in the world of the spir- 
itual, and the beauty of its mansions have entered their souls. 
They are linked to heaven by a childlike faith, and seem to 
have ever before them their baptismal and confirmation vows. 
Men wiser in sin and vainer in reason charge them with super- 
stition, but they are content with their allegiance to God.. 
Him they will serve despite any mandate of Cesar. 

I shall never forget the impression that these honest, sim- 
ple, trustful, and pious people made upon me as I journeyed 
through their country last summer. It was a beautiful morn- 
ing in July as our boat, setting out from Southampton in Eng- 
land the evening before, reached St. Malo. This is a good 
point to begin a tour of Brittany. You should begin with a 
study of the Malouin before you enter the heart of Brittany. 

The Malouin is a sailor—essentially so. Something about 
the old walled city of St. Malo, with its six gates, its high 
tides, its countless sails moving unceasingly hither and thither 
—like winged birds upon the deep—its atmosphere of the sea, 
together with that free, social, and jovial character of comrade- 
ship which is the dower of marine cities that have been dream- 
ing for centuries, now lulled, now awakened by the songs of 
the deep—something about this old, quaint, and historic city 
tells you—without the memory of history—that here indeed 
the great Malouin explorer Jacques Cartier was born. 

In the Cathedral of St. Malo, which is partly Gothic and 
partly Renaissance, you read within the chancel upon the floor 
these words: 
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ICI 
S’EST AGENOUILLE 
JACQUES CARTIER. 
POUR RECEVOIR LA BENEDICTION 
A SON DEPART POUR LA DECOUVERTE 
DU CANADA LE MAI, 1535. 


HONORE MERCIER, 
PREMIER MINISTRE DE QUEBEC, 
SOUVENIR DE LA VISITE 
1891. 


As I stood reading this commemorative inscription, full of 
patriotic import to every Canadian heart, I thought of the 
beautiful lines penned by that gifted Irish balladist, Hon. 
Thomas D’Arcy McGee: 


“In the seaport of St. Malo ’twas a smiling morn in May, 
When the commodore Jacques Cartier to the westward sailed 
away ; 
In the crowded old Cathedral all the town were on their 
knees, 
For the safe return of kinsmen from the undiscevered seas.” 


But Cartier was not the only daring soul cradled in St. 
Malo. Here was also born, June 10, 1673, Duguay-Trouin, one 
of the boldest seamen who ever commanded a privateer. When 
but twenty-one years of age Louis XIV. commissioned him as 
captain in the royal marine. His great feat was the capture of 
Rio de Janeiro the 21st September, 1711. 

As with the Norwegian so with the Breton, something in 
his nature links him with the mystery and drama of the sea. 
Mayhap his childhood has passed where the white sails come 
and go, and in time he comes to regard the ocean with a feel- 
ing of filial kinship and reverence, not fear. 

Look at the great fleet of fishing boats that quit each year 
the Breton coasts for Newfoundland and Iceland. The “ Ice- 
landers’”’ fleet starts on February 20, and is absent till the 
autumn. Its headquarters is at Paimpol on the northern coast, 
in the Bay of St. Brieuc. As many as one hundred and eighty 
vessels set out together, and a most interesting ceremony to 
witness is the blessing of the fleet, which takes place with 
solemnity before its departure. It may be worth noting here 
that Paimpol is the scene of Pierre Loti’s novel Pécheur d’Irlande. 
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* In connection with these strong, daring-hearted—yea, tender- 
hearted—Breton fishermen who annually set out from Paimpol 
for the waters of Iceland, leaving their Breton ‘homes—their 
mothers and sisters and sweethearts—behind, Theodore Botrel 
has written a beautiful poem full of truth, full of sincerity, full 
of tenderness. An attempt to translate the poem into even 
good English verse would be a desecration. Breton genius has 
fashioned it; a Breton soul must interpret. The poem is en- 
titled “La Paimpolaise ”: 


“‘Quittant ses genéts et sa lande, 
Quand le Breton se fait Marin, 
En allant aux péches d’Irlande 
Voici quel est le doux refrain 

Que le pauvre gas 
Fredonne tout bas: 
J’aime Paimpol et sa falaise, 
Son Eglise et son grand Pardon; 
J’aime surtout la Paimpolaise 
Qui m’attend au pays breton! 


Quand leurs bateaux quittent nos rives, 

Le curé leur dit: ‘Mes bon fieux, 

Priez souvent Monsieur Saint Yves 

Qui nous voit des cieux toujours bleus,’ 
Et le pauvre gas 
Fredonne tous bas: 

‘Le ciel est moins bleu, n’en déplaise 

A saint Yvon, notre Patron, 

Que les yeux de la Paimpolaise 

Qui m’attend au pays breton!’ 


Guidé par la petite Etoile, 
Le vieux patron, d’un air trés fin, 
Dit souvent que sa blanche voile 
Semble l’aile d’un Séraphin. 
Et le pauvre gas 
Fredonne tout bas: 
‘Ta voiture, mon vieux Jean-Blaise, 
Est moins blanche au mat d’artimon, 
Que la coiffe a la Paimpolaise 
Qui m’attend au pays breton.’ 


7 
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Le brave Irlandais, sans murmure, 
Jette la ligne et le harpon; 
Puis, dans un relent de saumure, 
Il se conche dans 1|’entrepont. 
Et le pauvre gas 
Soupire tout bas: 
*Je serions ben mieux 4 mon aise, 
Devant un joli feu d’ajonc 
A cété de la Paimpolaise 
Qui m’attend au pays breton!’ 


Mais, souvent, |’Océan qu’il dompte 
Se réveille, lache et cruel; 
Et lorsque, le soir, on se compte, 
Bien de noms manquent a |’appel 
Et le pauvre gas 
Fredonne tout bas: 
‘Pour combattre la flotte anglaise 
Comme il faut plus d’un moussaillon, 
J’en caus’rons a ma Paimpolaise 
En rentrant au pays breton!’ 


Puis, quand la vague le désigne, 
L’appelant de sa grosse, voix, 
Le brave Irlandais se résigne 
En faisant un signe de croix. 
Et le pauvre gas, 
Quand vient le trépas, 
Serrant la médaille qu’il baise, 
Glisse dans l’Océan sans fond 
En songeant a la Paimpolaise 
Qui l’attend au pays breton! . 


St. Malo was the birth-place also of the initiator of nine- 
teenth-century Romanticism in France—Frangois-René de 
Chateaubriand, whose Genius of Christianity and The Martyrs 
entitle him to rank with the best French prose writers of the 
nineteenth century. Chateaubriand’s life and lot were cast in 
stormy times. Born in 1768, he was an eye-witness of the 
French Revolution and all its attendant horrors. After his 
voyage in America in 1791, to which may be attributed some- 
what the richness of coloring in his works, he enrolled himself 
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in the army of the Lmigrés and entered Paris on the 18th 
Brumaire—that is, during the second month of the calendar of 
the First French Republic—for at this time Danton and Robes- 
pierre were revising civilization and patching up the seamless 
garment of Christianity—with, of course, the aid of the God- 
dess of Reason. 

In connection with the spirit which pervades ‘the literary 
work of Chateaubriand at this time it should be noted that 
nearly all the writers of this period embody in their work 
something of the same unrest, as witness the “‘ Childe Harold” 
of Byron and the ‘“ Werther” of Goethe. It is what the 
French call Le mal du Sieécle. 

His Genius of Christianity was followed by The Martyrs, 
already mentioned, and A/a/a and René, which were translated 
into nearly all the languages. It is, however, in the Genius of 
Christianity that one must seek for the literary theories of 
Chateaubriand—theories by which this gifted writer became 
chief of the school which he founded. 

In the preface written for the edition of the Genius of 
Christianity published in 1828 the author recalls to mind, in 
the following lines, the conditions under which the work first 
appeared : 

“Ce fut, pour ainsi dire, au milieu de débris des nos tem- 
ples que je publia Le Génie du Christianisme pour rappeler dans 
ces temples les pompes du culte et les serviteurs des autels. 
On avait alors, aprés les événements de la Révolution, un 
besoin de foi, une avidité de consolation religieuses qui venaient 
de la privation méme de ces consolations depuis de longues 
années.” 

Another writer Brittany has produced—born at Tréguier, 
the city of St. Tugdual, on the 27th February, 1823; but how 
different is the spirit of his work from that of Chateaubriand! 
Ernest Renan spent his life throwing literary pebbles at Cal- 
vary. His much lauded Vie de Jésus, in which he feebly 
endeavors to rob the Son of God of His divinity, is neither a 
profound study nor a work of art. Rousseau and Voltaire, 
however vicious their principles, had an individuality of style 
which entitles them to rank among French writers; but the 
work of Renan has nothing to commend it save that it is a 
finger-post pointing to the quicksands of doubt and infidelity 
towards which unhappy France with rapid and blind pace is 
travelling to-day. 
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But the Catholic heart of Brittany will have none of Renan. 
M. Combes and his crew of scoffing infidels may cover Brittany 
with statues commemorative of every blasphemer whom the 
genius of the French Republic, Mzcenas-like, has encouraged 
and protected; the noble spirit of the Breton shall ever pro- 
test, and fronting the statue of Renan has erected, by way of 
reparation, a Calvary inscribed with the words of the chief of 
apostates: ‘“‘O Galilean, Thou has Conquered!” 

Not only will Brittany have none of M. Combes, but the 
Bretons disc!aim to be of the France fashioned by M. Combes. 
In an address delivered by the president of the council on 
January 16, 1903, the chief of the French government, in his 
reference to Brittany, said: ‘‘ When the last circular forbidding 
the Breton language had been drawn up I believed that. Brittany 
was in France.” Taking this as the text of a sonnet addressed 
to M. Combes, the Breton bard, Theodore Botrel, replies: 


“Non, nous ne sommes pas de votre France @ vous: 
France anti-libertaire, ant#-républicaine, 

Qui Machonne en sa bonche et roule en ses yeux fous 
Des paroles d’argueil et des regards de haine! 


Debout, calmes et fiers, nous attendons vos coups: 
Un cceur indompté bat sous nos tricots de laine! 
Un vrai Celte jamais n’ai plié les genoux 

Que devant sa “ promise”’ ou sa Vierge de Chéne! 


Non, la France, pour qui sont mort tant de nos gas, 
O Ministre! n’est pas Celle des regénats: 
C’est la France croyante et pure . . . c’est la Vraie. 


Celle que nous aurons quand viendra Messidor 
Et que les gens de Gaule, unis aux gas d’Armor, 
Du vieux Champ paternel auront sacrlé l’ivraie!” 


A little event took place at Quimper, in Finisterre, in Au- 
gust, 1902, which must have satisfied M. Combes that Brittany is 
indeed in France. It was on the occasion of the expulsion of 
the religious orders from the historic old city where, in the 
early centuries, had labored the Breton Saint Corentin. 

Such a manifestation against the French government has 
been witnessed in no other part of France. The Breton women 
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entered into the fight, and, like the Irishwomen of Limerick, 
who made it hot for the army of William of Orange, so the 
brave wives and daughters of the cathedral city of Quimper 
fought M. Combes’ little army of guns and bayonets till the 
latter almost despaired of being able to accomplish their task. 
An amusing complaint issued from the minions of M. Combes 
after the battle. It was that the Breton women did not fight 
fair—not according to the accepted and approved tactics of the 
French military school of St. Cyr. It reminds one of the state- 
ment of a French military journal, that the charge of the Light 
Brigade at Balaklava was magnificent, but not war. So M. 
Combes’ doughty brigade when it attacked the defenceless 
religteuse of Quimper found themselves with cannon to right of 
them and cannon to left of them—the brave Breton women—and 
they came very near suffering the same decimation of numbers. 
As to the churches of Brittany, the cathedral at Quimper is 
by far the finest. It is a very noble structure of the Gothic 
style, but of course lacking the massiveness and impressiveness 
of such cathedrals as Rouen, Chartres, and Notre Dame de Paris. 
The choir dates from the end of the thirteenth century. The 
transepts and nave belong to the fifteenth century. The two 
spires are modern and are excellent. The erection of these 
spires was due to the town folk consenting to a duty of a sou 
a pound being charged on all the butter brought into market. 
The beautiful chapel of Our Lady is in the purest geometri- 
cal style. The choir has an apsidal termination. The clerestory 
windows are filled with old glass representing Breton saints. 
The cathedral, however, at Rennes, where his Eminence Car- 
dinal Labouré resides, is not worthy of the metropolitan see. 
It was constructed during the close of the eighteenth and be- 
ginning of the nineteenth centuries, and is a mixture of Gothic 
and Renaissance. The church entirely lacks proportion, the 
towers being altogether too massive for the body of the church. 
The Féte Dieu celebration, which I witnessed last June at Rennes, 
was a magnificent manifestation of Catholic faith, and showed 
that the Catholic heart of the capital of Brittany beats true. 
Everywhere there is the same evidence of faith in Brittany ; 
whether among the fishermen of the coast, the toiling peasants 
in the fields, or the cltizens of the metropolitan towns, Catholic 
Brittany certainly is, and Catholic without doubt it will ever 
remain. 
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g OW, Aunt Félice, you really must let me take you 
to the Vaudeville.” The tall, round-faced boy 
thrust his thumb and forefinger into his waist- 
coat pocket, and, toying with his sole remain- 
ing dollar, smiled into the eyes of the little 
k. 

“Take me? Why, Jack, I never go to the theatre; I have 
not been since—”’ 

The hasty glance she cast at her mourning completed the 
sentence more eloquently than words could have done. 

“TI know,” said Jack awkwardly—it is not always easy for 


a boy to show his sympathy—“ but this is not a regular thea- 


tre; we do not have to stay all during the performance; we 
will come out whenever you like!” j 

The little woman stood for a moment irresolute and gazed 
across the square. It was the Campus Martius of Detroit, and 
the June sun beat down upon it with a midsummer heat; but, 
on one side, the grounds before the City Hall were bright with 
flowers, and, opposite them, the long, narrow park that extends 
down to the new County Building was a beautiful stretch of 
green. Around the base of the Soldiers’ Monument, too, there 
were growing plants, while the bright waters of the fountain, 
almost in front of the theatre, plashed with a refreshing sound 
into the great marble basin, suggesting the coolness and soli- 
tude of the garden of some Roman villa, and causing one to 
forget, for a brief space, the noise and dust of the square. 

The Campus is rich in historic associations, but of these 
traditions Mrs. Félice Barrett knew little and, as the saying 
goes, cared less. Her home was in the interior of the State, 
and the last time she had seen this place was when it was 
thronged with soldiers and cheering citizens; the day when, 
with joyous courage, a gallant regiment—the Thirty-fourth 
Michigan—marched away to the Cuban war four years before. 
And then she had gone back to the small city where her 
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parents lived, back to live with them; for, a few months earlier, 
she and her husband had parted, he going to the south. west. 

It was a foolish quarrel, and when they were separated each 
was too proud to begin a correspondence. But, soon after that 
day when Félice saw the soldiers march down to the train in 
Detroit, a letter came saying that John Barrett had joined 
the army somewhere out in Kentucky and was going to the war. 

Nothing more was heard of him until, in a newspaper 
account of a skirmish with the Spanish troops, among the list 
of those who died bravely in the cause of a country not their 
own, .Félice saw his name—in letters that burned themselves 
into her brain as with a searing-iron. 

All this she thought of as she looked across the square, 
and then the boy Jack said again: 

“Just come in for half an hour, Aunt Félice. It is the 
closing show of the season, and the best, I have been told. 
There are the Espada Brothers, the greatest living acrobats; 
M'selle Clailie, the world-renowned marks-woman; Dickson, the 
Minstrel King; and the Biograph pictures!” 

The little woman came back from the past with a start. 
She was trying to learn not to obtrude her grief upon others. 
Her friends, remembering that she was still young and comely, 
had begun to lose patience with her sorrow; she must hide it 
in her heart. This manly nephew, Jack, was always her favorite, 
and now she loved him the more because he bore the name of 
the husband from whom she had been estranged. If she de- 
clined Jack’s invitation he would be in duty bound to escort 
her up-town, yet he longed to see the vaudeville, she knew. 
The boy’s persistence won. The theatre would be cool and 
pleasant and, after an hour’s shopping, and a visit to a lawyer, 
upon which latter errand Jack had piloted her, she was glad of 
an opportunity to rest. 

“Well, I will go to please you, dear,” she said a trifle 
wearily, “ only you must let me provide the tickets.” 

But in his masculine dignity he would not assent to such an 
arrangement, and, asking his way to the box office, he bought 
two of the best seats in the house. 

The cozy auditorium was a cheerful refuge, gay with crim- 
son and gold, and kept at an agreeable temperature by the 
electric fans. 

The programme was interesting, and if the wit was not of a 
very high order, it was invariably clean. The exploits of the 
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acrobats were really marvellous; so were the achievements of 
M’selle Clailie, who shot at glass balls and demolished them 
with a wonderful aim, that failed now and then, only in proof 
that there was no trickery about it. A young singer, enticed 
into vaudeville by the high salary offered, rendered a fine 
ballad with charming expression, and was heartily encored. 
The stage darky told some of his old stories and sang a new 
song; that odious caricature of his race, the stage Irishman, 
disported himself as usual, in a manner worthy of a wild man 
from Borneo. 

At last, just as Mrs. Barrett’s patience was giving out, the 
biograph pictures were put on. They were of the usual variety: 
a garden scene, wherein the gardener turned the watering-hose 
on all invaders of his paradise—impish boys who played practical 
jokes; and then the patriotic pictures, our soldiers in Cuba. 

Now, for the first time, the little woman in black was close- 
ly attentive. She leaned forward, and caught her breath in a 
sigh. It was among scenes such as this that her husband had 
struggled; he might have been any one among these soldiers. 
Shoulder to shoulder with such comrades he had fought; be- 
side brave fellows like these he had died. 

She was scarcely conscious that she wept, yet amid the 
darkness wherein the house was wrapt her tears fell in a misty 
rain. Next came the newest pictures—‘‘The Boxer War in 
China”; and, last of all, the United States troops evacuating 
the city of Pekin. How proudly they stepped, marching on- 
ward in solid ranks, moving together as if every muscle were 
under the control of a single will. The heart of Félice Barrett 
thrilled strangely as she watched them. Surely this was not 
merely a picture! These were living men, strong and brave; 
men familiar with the dangers and horrors of battle, yet who 
knew nothing of defeat. She could see them as plainly as she 
saw the soldiers when the Michigan regiment marched through 
the square outside. Nearer they came, nearer. 

Merciful Heaven! Who was that—there, there? That 
private second in the line? The one who held his head high 
and smiled as if at some pleasant thought ? 

Félice uttered a low exclamation that caused her young 
escort to sharply scrutinize her. 

The soldiers marched up, up, almost to the edge of the 
stage. Then, just as, apparently, they were going to march 
right on over the heads of the audience, the whole scene van- 
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ished, the lights went up, and in place of the walls of the 
Chinese capital, the quaint street, and the serried ranks of 
armed men, there was only the blank white screen of the 
biograph. In another moment this too disappeared, the acro- 
bats came on again, and the programme began once more. 

Many of the audience passed out, but the little woman in 
black sat as one dazed. Her face was as white as the bands 
of organdie at her neck and wrists. 

“Are you ready to go?” inquired Jack; and as she turned 
her startled eyes upon him, he added with anxious facetious- 
ness, ‘“‘ Why, what is the matter, Aunt Félice? Have you seen 
a ghost ?” 

‘Her reply brought him to his feet in amazement. 

“Yes,” she faltered in a tense undertone. ‘‘ There in the 
ranks of our troops at Pekin I saw my husband! I am sure 
of it. O Jack! if he was at Pekin, of course he did not lose 
his life in Cuba. He must be alive. Think of it, alive, when 
I have mourned him for dead during nearly four heart-break- 
ing years! Let us stay; I must see the picture again. No, 
let us go; I will ask the manager the name of that regiment. 
My husband is alive; I saw him a moment since!” 

A great fear arose in the mind of the boy. ‘Was the dear 
little woman’s mind giving way beneath her troubles? Was 
she going crazy?” he asked himself. 

A second glance at her reassured him somewhat. Although 
she was greatly excited, her tears were falling fast, and he 
remembered to have heard that the insane rarely weep. 

The people in the neighboring chairs turned their heads to 
look at her in uncomprehending surprise; but thanks to the 
fascinations of the continuous performance, they quickly gave 
their attention again to the stage. 

““Yes, we will inquire of the manager,” whispered Jack, as 
he gently led her out of the parquet. ‘But, dear Aunt Feélice, 
do not hope too much; your eyes may have deceived you.” 

In the office of the Vaudeville Theatre, Manager Steele, a 
large, smooth-shaven, rosy-faced man, sat at his desk dictating 
a letter to his stenographer. Although the words, “No Ad- 
mittance,” shone in gilt type on the glass panels that separated 
him from the outer world, when he saw a trembling and agi- 
tated little woman, accompanied by a tall youth, seeking to 
enter his sanctum, he sprang up and threw open the door, 
saying good-naturedly : 
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“What has occurred to annoy you, madam? If any of 
the employees of the house have been lacking in attention or 
politeness to you,—” 

“Oh no, sir!’’ stammered Mrs. Barrett. 

“Pray be seated and tell me what I can do for you,” he 
continued, shrewdly suspecting that he was confronted with a 
situation as dramatic as many portrayed by the stars of “the 
profession.” 

“My husband,” she began nervously; ‘‘I thought he was 
dead, and I saw him a moment ago. Oh, please repeat that 
last biograph picture! We quarrelled, and he went away to 
the war. I have always prayed to God and the Blessed Vir- 
gin that I might hear something more about him, and now 
my prayer is answered. I wanted to cry out to him as he 
passed.” 

‘““My dear madam, this is indeed an extraordinary story,” 
said Mr. Steele kindly. ‘‘ Be assured I will do all I can to 
help you in the matter. The regiment shown in the biograph 
is the Fourteenth United States Infantry. The vaudeville per- 
formance must proceed in its regular order, but if you will 
stay until the pictures come on the next time—” 

“Of course I will stay,” she interrupted, in a voice that 
shook with emotion. ‘I would wait all my life for a chance 
to see him in this world again.” 

Provided with a pass from the manager, Mrs. Barrett once 
more took her place in the parquet. Jack went out, sent a 
telephone message home, and returning, sat beside her. Like 
one in a feverish dream she waited, engrossed by her own 
hopes and fears, seeing and hearing nothing. 

To Jack also the performance lacked interest now, so eager 
was he for the expected test at its close. 

And now it was come. Before the fascinated eyes of the 
audience loomed up once more the pagoda-crowned walls of 
Pekin, no longer ‘‘ The Forbicden City.” From its wide-open 
gates marched our troops, while upon the charmed ears of the 
spectators fell the martial strains of ‘‘ The Star-Spangled Banner.” 

One could almost hear the tramp, tramp of the regiment as 
it advanced. Mrs. Barrett sat spell-bound. 

“There, there he is,” she cried out suddenly. “See, he is 
smiling at us! Ah, I knew I could not be mistaken!” 

On ‘came the soldiers, up to the footlights as before, and 
then, as before, they faded away. Once more the veil of dark- 
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ness was lifted from the auditorium, the vaudeville began 
again, but the little woman in black had fainted in her chair. 

It was now evening, and no further inquiries could be made 
until the following day. Between anxiety and joy Mrs. Barrett 
was in a state of collapse. The next morning, however, 
gathering her energies, she visited Fort Wayne and obtained 
the information that the “Fourteenth Infantry’ was at this 
time in the Philippines. The commander of the fort was inter- 
ested and kind, yet he could not forbear a word of warning. 

“Do not let your hopes mount too high, my dear madam,” 
said he. ‘ Your husband may, indeed, have been in the ranks 
of his company at Pekin, but, remember, our troops have had 
many skirmishes in the Philippines, and, I am loath to say it,— 
but, although he was living then, he may not be living at 
present.” 

With the wish to avert the crushing force of a possible 
blow later, the officer had been cruel. 

“You might cable though,” he added, with more of encour- 
agement in his tone. ‘‘ Thus, to-morrow you ought to have 
definite news.” 

The cable message was sent before noon. Young and pretty 
though Mrs. Barrett was, she felt that upon the answer depended 
her future happiness or misery in this world. If word came 
that John Barrett was dead, she would in heart be widowed anew. 

But she did not admit the possibility of such news. Several 
of the hours of suspense were spent in remodelling a gown her 
husband had liked, and when it was finished she arrayed her- 
self in it. The neighbors, seeing that she had laid aside her 
mourning, smiled knowingly, and inquired of one another who 
was to be pretty Mrs. Barrett’s second husband. 

Fortunately, Félice knew nothing of their comments. She 
haunted the church. Although even prayer cannot bring back 
the past, what a tower of strength it is against the armed for- 
ces of the sorrows of the future! If bitter disappointment was 
to be her portion now, a menacing phantom from which she 
could not escape made her realize that only God could save 
her reason. 

Amid the weariness of doubt she had another occupation, too, 
a childish one, perhaps, yet it brought distraction from her fears. 

That day, and the day following, during every performance 
of the vaudeville, just before the biograph pictures came on, 
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a quiet little woman with a white, anxious face hurried to a 
place in the parquet and watched the pictures with an interest 
pathetic in its very delight. 

When the troops and the illusion passed she stole away as 
silently, only to return when there was an opportunity to see 
them once more. 

At last, after two days of waiting, two days that seemed an 
eternity, there came an answer tothe cablegram. The message 
had been delayed. 

What stories of joy and grief are often comprised in a 
sentence, sometimes even in a single word! Every name on 
the roll of those who fall in battle or succumb to the diseases 
of war tells not only of a life sacrificed but of other lives 
saddened, often until their end. The sight of her husband’s 
name in a printed list of those who had fallen on a Cuban 
morass had all but broken the heart of young Mrs. Barrett; 
so now, four words brought her happiness. 

In a tumult of emotion she tore open the envelope of the 
message and read: 

“John Barrett, Company K., Fourteenth Infantry, alive 
and well.” 


Fort Wayne, the military post of Detroit, in its name 
commemorates not only the hero of Stony Point, but the valiant 
deeds of ‘“‘Mad Anthony” in this neighborhood during the 
Revolution, and later, in the war with the Indians. 

Never did the ground of the post appear more attractive 
than on a certain day late in the summer of 1902. The forti- 
fications, and the beautiful stretch of sward along the river 
that constitutes the parade, were green as in the spring-time. 
The old barracks, the quaint verandas and overarching trees 
of Officers’ Row, the blue waters flowing majestically past this 
point of land that forms the narrowest part of the lower Strait ; 
the white sails of pleasure craft, and the red or white smoke- 
stacks of the great freight steamers of the Lakes; the cannon 
of the fort pointed, though not now in enmity, at the groves of 
the Canadian shore; all these made up a scene of varied pictur- 
esqueness. 

It was visiting day at the Fort, and a gala occasion. The 
previous morning a new regiment, “the Fighting Fourteenth,” 
had arrived from the Philippines, having been sent home to the 
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United States to recuperate after its long period of active 
service. 

On Thursday afternoons at the Fort the band always plays. 
and there is a dress parade which the public may witness at 
will. Sometimes the visitors are few, but to-day the walks 
and terrace were crowded with spectators, so many of them 
being women in gay.attire that from a little distance the throng 
presented the appearance of a garden plot abloom with blossoms 
of all the colors of the rainbow. 

One does not see a whole regiment of heroes every day, 
and “the Fighting Fourteenth,” with its record in Cuba, China, 
and our’ oriental possessions, had well earned its title. 

Since all things, even the most brilliant, must come to an 
end, so did the drill at last. In a quick march up the hill the 
regiment, with martial immobility, charged upon the animated 
flower-garden, as if bent upon trampling out of existence all 
obstacles in its own path. With exclamations of dismay the 
crowd skurried to right and left. 

A word of command arrested the troops on the edge of the 
walk; another rang out clear and curt, and they disbanded. 

With the exception of the officers of the guard and the 
sentries, officers and men were off duty and free to wander 
about the grounds as they chose. 

Now was the opportunity of the civilians. A bevy of the fair 
sex charged upon the soldiers in dauntless retaliation, made cap- 
tures here and there, and strolled away with their willing prisoners. 

The entire regiment was welcomed with enthusiasm; the few 
men who hailed from Michigan were greeted by many friends. 

But, of all the happy couples who sauntered over the 
green parade of Fort Wayne that day, none were so happy as 
a girlish little woman and a stalwart soldier who walked together 
down by the river, far away from the more frequented promenade. 

For the woman’s eyes shone with an ecstatic expression, and 
the soldier smiled radiantly down at her as he said: 

“Yes, Félice, before the winter comes my term of enlistment 
will be over, and I shall have my discharge from the .army. 
Then I will try to get a mercantile position, and before long 
we shall be able to have our little home again.” 

His arm stole around her, he kissed her fondly, and as she 
hid her face upon his breast she murmured joyfully: 

““O Jack, Jack! I can only say, Thank God! thank God!” 


. 
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“IN THE LAND OF GATH.” 


A SOCIAL STUDY OF LONDON'S EAST END. 


BY M. F. QUINLAN. 


HE Land of Gath stood apart. 

Not that it was distant, for by stretching 
out one of the arms the parish could just touch 
the hem of Society’s skirt. But for all that 
Society knew or cared, we might have been at 

the North Pole. 

In the Land of Gath we took in washing, and there is no 
social barrier like a mangle. Therefore it was behind this 
mangle that we thought our own thoughts and lived our own 
lives, and what lay beyond it we knew not. How to make ends 
meet was the fiscal problem of Gath. And with an absence of 
sentiment we wedged our pawn-tickets behind the remaining 
picture frame and hoped against hope to redeem our household 
gods. 

So, week in, week out, we stood at the washtub and scrubbed 
Society’s linen, while the friendly mangle creaked in sympathy, 
and the district stretched itself out in utter languor until it 
ended as all human things must—in the cemetery. The Land 
of Gath reeked of rags and of squalor; yet above it all floated 
the smell of triumphant soap-suds. Viewed individually, we 
looked dishevelled. Some of us did our hair once a week. 
This was in the “season” when the curling-pins became _ per- 
manent. Our bared arms were usually in the washtub—up to 
the elbow. There ended the jurisdiction of the soap and water; 
and on every arm a black ridge marked the boundary. It was 
as though the elbows had said to the suds “ Thus far and no 
farther,” and the cleansing element receded. It was our high- 
water mark. 


There was a spirit of sociability in Gath, together with an 
absence of ceremony; one was invited impartially to the view- 
ing of a corpse, or the christening of an infant—refreshment 
being offered in either case. I remember once acting as sponsor 
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to some wee human atom. It was my first experience and I 
found it difficult. Beside me stood a burly blue-jacket; he was 
the godfather and quite invaluable, for he undid all the knots 
incidental to baby attire. He also gave me timely advice. 
The ceremony proceeded; and the catechumen screamed lustily. 
My ignorance of child-nature being profound, I held the infant 
very tight, in case of developments. And as the baby writhed 
and wriggled a weird vision rose up in my mind’s eye of “‘ Pepper ” 
and the “Duchess” in Alice in Wonderland. So, fearful of shak- 
ing the child lest perchance it should become metamorphosed 
into something else, I turned to the blue-jacket for instruction. 
“ Anything the matter with it?” I asked anxiously. 

“W’y, miss!” and he viewed me commiseratingly, “ yer ain’t 
got into the swing of ’olding it. Turn it on its front,” said 
the sailor-man of Gath, which I did in a spirit of gratitude. 

At the conclusion of the ceremony the christening party 
were met at the church door by a deputation of fellow-guests ; 
and, escorted by factory hands and “ ironers,’’ and a coal-heaver 
and a soldier in a red coat, we threaded our way down muddy, 
dreary streets until we reached the tenement house. 

Inside the street door, suspended on strings from the ceil- 
ing, damp garments hung limply—like so many kippers in 
process of curing; so that the successful dodging of wet 
pajama legs became quite an art in this wilderness of linen. 
Instead of the ‘‘Cave Canem” inscribed in the tesselated por- 
ticoes of Pompeii, ‘‘’Ware Washing’”’ might have been scrawled 
on the grimy walls of Gath. In the upstair room the bed had 
been unlimbed; and its dislocated joints piled outside on the 
landing. This arrangement seemingly precluded an entry, 
though it facilitated hospitality within. 

The table groaned under vast supplies of tea and cake. 
And tenement chairs, with a varying number of legs—some in 
splints—were hastily pressed into the service. My chair had a 
back to it; but then I was. the godmother. Next me sat the 
blue-jacket, and opposite was the soldier. According to local 
etiquette, every man had his coat off—a christening tea being 
regarded as a serious affair. Therefore did Mike Dooley divest 
himself of his red coat and hang it carefully on a rusty nail. 
It was during the war, and his regiment was under orders for 
active service. Therefore Mike was downcast, for his young 
wife was being left behind ‘in the slum tenement. They had 


. 
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been married “off the strength”; so the newly made bride 
had to work as a “piece-hand” in a neighboring laundry. 

In Gath, as elsewhere, there were all sorts and conditions. 
Some of us were honest by heredity; some by instinct. Other 
some were short-sentence men. The latter we ignored, reserv- 
ing our admiration for the deeper dyed. To be acquainted 
with a murderer was a distinction in Gath. To be able to 
point to the gallows and say: “Behold, that man was my 
friend!” was to share public honors with the deceased. How 
many of us had been suspended from our country’s gibbet I 
know not, but most of the population knew to a unit. One 
day I ventured to ask the question, and the small street arabs, 
who were my friends, visibly recoiled before such ignorance. 
“W’y! yer dunno?” They were petrified. 

One little chap tugged at his solitary brace and murmured, 
“Cricky!” Then the other two put their hands in their 
pockets and gave themselves up to my enlightenment. 

“Theer was five of ’em aht o’ North Street—round be the 
corner theer!” I nodded. 

“Murderers they was,” said the second, with pardonable 
pride, while his eyes grew round with awe. 

‘‘An’,” interrupted the third little figure,—‘‘an’ they was. 
’anged. All of ’em,” he added with emphasis, and he hitched 
up his small trousers complacently. 

But let it not be thought that we all aspired to the gallows, 
for many were the good men of Gath. It was during the 
South African War that one of our number gained the Vic- 
toria Cross, and the public press rang with his praise. The 
news was not known locally, so a philanthropist hastened to a 
certain tenement. ‘‘ Your husband,” said he to a dishevelled 
young woman, “‘has won the Victoria Cross!’’ There was a pause. 

“’Ow much do ’e get?” asked the wife stolidly. 

The philanthropist knew not, so the subject dropped. Noto- 
riety we understood, but fame was beyond our ken. 

We had our own code of morals too. But they were not 
quite up to the Sunday-school standard. One day a man 
went to the clergy-house in sore distress. 

““What is the trouble?” asked the padre. 

“The wife,” replied the man. 

“Gone?” 

“Yuss.” A pause ensued. ‘“‘’E were a ’andsomer man,” 
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sighed the bereaved husband. This was the local formula. 
Incompatibility of temper would have sounded less crude, but 
the Land of Gath was neither fashionable nor God-fearing. 
We always dealt with the naked truth. 

Under a neighboring arch stood Billy Stubbs. In his ordi- 
nary capacity he turned the handle of a mangle. But just now 
he was the victim of an unrequited affection. He used to 
make me his confidant. 

“Well, Billy,” I said sympathetically, “have you found 
some one else?” Billy maintained a gloomy silence. 

“Tell you wot it is, miss!” he said after some considera- 
tion; ‘the ‘young ladies’ ain’t wot they was /” 

So Billy shook off the dust of feminine attractions and 
gazed at me in hopeless apathy. 

There was another local swain who used to discuss his 
prospects with me. “I suppose, Tom,’ I said on one occasion, 
“yours will be the next wedding ?”’ 

Tom shook his head. “I ’ave to bury me mother fust,” 
he said comprehensively. 

One morning I saw a small child cleaning a window. The 
practice was uncommon, so I watched her. By standing on 
the window-ledge she could just smear the lower panes. Her 
little dress hung in ribbons and the ends of her boots curled 
up and yawned. 

A shrill voice came from within. ‘‘ Polly! I ’opes yer a 
cleanin’ them winders prop’ly.” 

The diminutive window-cleaner paused—the wet cloth in 
hand. Instructions to her! Did her small ears deceive her? 
She craned her wee neck in the direction of the voice. ‘“‘ Who 
are yer gettin’ at?” inquired Polly, with cold irony. 

“If yer don’t do them corners,” reiterated the -maternal 
voice, “I'll pay yer!” 

Polly quivered with indignation. ‘‘Shut up!” she retorted 
sharply.. “ Hz don’t want no tellin’!’’ And in a lofty manner 
she disregarded the counsel. 

Thus did the spirit of the age breathe from the window-ledge 
of the tenement. 

It was Saturday afternoon—half day. From force of habit 
Gath rolled up its sleeves, and wiped off the soap-suds; after 
which the “sorters and packers,” and the ‘wringers” and the 
“‘hangers,” and the “ piece-hands”’ and the ‘ manglers,” enjoyed 
social intercourse. 
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There was a babel of tongues and a lingering smell of 
starched linen. Twenty women sat in the laundry with arms 
akimbo, and talked. In the far corner, looking unobtrusive, a 
solitary man in his shirt-sleeves smoked the pipe of peace. 

““O’ course yer knows Mr. ’Obbs?” said my hostess. ‘ Not 
know Mr. ’Obbs!” she ejaculated—and forthwith an introduction 
was shouted over the heads of the entire laundry, whereupon 
the bald-headed man with the pipe got on his legs and elbowed 
his way to the front. 

“How do you do?” I said, conventionally, as Mr. Hobbs 
grasped my hand. 

“’Earty!” responded Mr. Hobbs with unexpected vigor. 
“’Ow’s yerself?”’ and my arm barely escaped dislocation. The 
greeting over, my friend subsided into his original obscurity, 
and the softly curling rings of smoke were the only proof of 
his continued existence. I admired the philosophy of Mr. Hobbs. 

In a neighboring church a youthful woman was being married 
to an ancient man. Some years must have elapsed since he 
had been through the ceremony, for he had forgotten his part. 

“JT, William,” prompted the officiating minister. Silence 
reigned— 

“Lor’ now!” ejaculated the old man, surprised out of him- 
self. ‘‘Blest ef that ain’t my name too!” 

“Take her hand,’ came the next instruction. Here the 
elderly swain needed no second bidding. He grasped the 
bride’s hand—and squeezed it; and the ritual was interpolated 
with an audible ‘‘ You duck!” 

At this point I beat a hasty retreat, and was about to quit 
the sacred edifice when one of the parishioners waylaid me. 

“Fine Herodotus, ain’t it?” 

“Fine what?” I asked. 

‘“W’y ! that painted Herodotus be’ind the altar.” And forth- 
with I gazed on the new reredos with added interest. 

On regaining the street I collided with a woman. Her eye 
was bandaged. up. ‘“ What is the matter?” I inquired. 

“Sure, and it is only a catafalque in my eye,’ was the 
Hibernian rejoinder. And she plunged into the medical treat- 
ment thereof. 

Further along three tiny children sat on a doorstep exchang- 
ing confidences. 

“‘Yuss,” said the eldest, aged seven, ‘an’ you’d think my 
father was a good man—cos ’e looks nice. But ’e isn’t,” she 
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said sorrowfully, “fur ’e’s that wicked . . .” The little 
heads got nearer and the childish voices dropped to a whisper. 

. ‘And that’s wot my father is,” said the little one in 
conclusion. She laid her curly head against the doorway and 
sobbed softly to herself. 

A laundry girl stood by the street corner with her back to 
the wall. She looked overworked and listless. A hectic spot 
burned on either cheek. She had consumption of the throat 
and the doctor had prescribed “rest.” But the girl’s mother 
took a different view, so the dying laundry hand worked 
overtime and her mother sat in the public house and drank 
deeper. . 

In the next street there was a feeling of expectancy. Wo- 
men stood on the doorsteps, and every now and then they 
looked up the street. 

Presently a soldier in khaki turned the corner. He was 
bronzed by the African sun, and on his breast was a Victoria 
Cross. With a joyous step he came along whistling gaily. The 
women watched him in silence; then some of them crept in- 
doors. But he heeded them not. His eyes were fixed on the 
tenement window. It was eighteen months since he had seen 
his young wife, so he rushed upstairs two steps at a time. 
Suddenly there was a strained silence. 

“What is the trouble?” I asked. 

“She is gone!” said a woman tersely, and she turned 
away; for beneath the gruffness lay womanly tears. 

“‘Gawd ’elp the laundry ’ands!” said a touzled figure sym- 
pathetically, while in the tenement room above a Victoria Cross 
was trampled under foot, and a man cursed in fragments. 


In the Book of Jeremias we read that on account of the 
sins of Israel the prophet was commanded to stand by the 
Earthen Gate with the potter’s bottle in his hand. This he was 
to break in the sight of the ancients and to prophesy: ‘‘ Thus 
saith the Lord of Hosts: Even so will I break this people and 
this city as the potter’s vessel is broken . . . because they 
have forsaken me and profaned this place.” 

But Jeremias is dead and the Earthen Gate has crumbled. 
Therefore the chosen ones in Gath have “forsaken the God of 
their fathers, and have gone. astray after the gods of the people 
of the land.” 
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FURTHER NOTES ON THE EDUCATIONAL QUESTION. 


peel OUTH AFRICA also is involved in the educa- 
m@ §6tional struggle, although in several of its divisions, 
there being no parliamentary government, the 
settlement has been made or will be made more 
geraialove2 21010 easily and more fairly. 

It is a remarkable thing that a man so characteristically 
modern in thought and achievement as was the late Mr. Cecil 
Rhodes should yet have seen clearly the unsatisfactory character 
of the modern notions of education, in so far as they either ex- 
clude religion from public teaching or emasculate the religious 
teaching given. Yet such was the case; not only did he choose 
Oxford, that home of lost causes, yet permeated with religious 
tradition, as the best place for higher education, but for primary 
education also he insisted on the inclusion of definite denomi- 
national teaching as a part of the every-day course of study. In 
Rhodesia, where his influence was supreme, he offered facilities 
in school hours in every school for each denomination, making 
thereby religious teaching a necessary part of every-day in- 
struction. On the reconstruction of the Transvaal and Orange 
River Colonies after the war the respective governments have 
made a similar arrangement, enabling the representatives of the 
various denominations to enter the schools in the usual hours 
for the purpose of giving their own definite teaching. In the 
Colony of Cape Town, where constitutional government exists, 
and where the majority of the indifferent as to religion have 
the rule over the minority who are in earnest about religious 
instruction, things are not so easily managed. The Protestant 
Episcopal Church of the colony, where High-Churchmen have 
the dominating influence, is making a good fight for the main- 
tenance of religious instruction in the schools, and the Dutch 
are more in earnest on behalf of definite religious teaching than 
are their English fellow-Protestants. In South Africa, as in 
England and in this country, the Protestant sects are the ene- 
mies who have to be fought. It is a hard thing to say, but it 
is true, that the run of orthodox Protestants have just enough of 
religion to render them its worst enemies—they are traitors 
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within the citadel, more dangerous than open foes. They 
have already in this country, by their divisions, made education 
secular; and wherever they have influence they are doing the 
same thing, while professing a great zeal for conscience and 
religion. 

Every one who watches with attention the struggle now 
being carried on in England cannot help seeing how true this is. 
It is becoming so clear that some even of those who rank them- 
selves as passive resisters recognize the trend of events. At 
the annual meeting of the Free Church Council held at New- 
castle, in March, the following resolution in support of Unde- 
nominationalism was passed: ‘‘That no distinctively denomi- 
national teaching or formulary be given or used in public 
schools in school hours; but simple Biblical instruction may be 
given according to a syllabus, as is general at present in pro- 
vided schools; attendance at such instruction shall be subject 
to a conscience clause.” The official members who control those 
meetings so managed the business as to prevent real discussion ; 
all the time at the disposal of the meeting was given to the 
supporters of the resolution. Dr. H. S. Lunn, himself a pas- 
sive resister, tried to speak against the resolution, but was 
stopped after three minutes. He had time, however, to point 
out that it was an absurd position for those who had banded 
themselves together against an Established Church for adults, 
to support an Established Church for children. ‘ Asa Liberal,” 
he said, ‘‘ I see nothing to choose between ecclesiastical despotism 
dictated from Lambeth and an ecclesiastical despotism dictated 
from the memorial hall of Nonconformists.” If he had not been 
a Nonconformist himself he would have seen a great deal to 
choose, because of all tyranny that of the sects is the most 
intolerable. For this reason the outcome of the efforts on behalf 
of undenominationalism must result in purely secular teaching, 
for people who will not stand the lesser tyranny will not stand 
the greater. Expression has been given to this determination 
by such well-known expounders of secularism as Mr. Frederic 
Harrison and Professor E. S. Beesly—although they themselves 
aspire to the establishment over the human race of a still more 
intolerable despotism. Mr. Harrison says: ‘ The only possible 
solution of the education problem is to be found in two plain 
principles, namely, (1) Public control of all schools maintained 
by public funds; (2) Secular teaching in all state schools, with 
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liberty for all religious bodies to teach their own doctrines at 
their own cost in their own time. We protest against any taxa- 
tion in support of any religious sect or doctrine whatever.” 
Professor Beesly says: “‘I would not stir a finger to relieve Non- 
conformists from the necessity of paying for Anglican teaching 
in the schools unless they are ready to exclude theological 
teaching of every kind. Until they are prepared to go that 
length I hope they will continue to suffer under Anglican 
tyranny.” The efforts of Nonconformists are tending, therefore, 
towards the establishment of purely secular teaching, although 
they profess supreme abhorrence of this result. In fact the 
Trade Unions, at their annual congress held last year at Leicester, 
passed a resolution declaring that there should be secular educa- 
tion and popular control of all state-supported schools. The 
Trade-Unionists represent a large proportion of the working 
classes, and they openly avow their opposition to all religious 
bodies, and particularly to the Nonconformists; for the latter, 
although averse to Anglican teaching, are yet inconsistent enough 
—the Trade-Unionists think—themselves to seek to impose upon 
those who are either atheists or secularists teaching to which the 
latter object quite as much as Nonconformists themselves object 
to the teaching of the Church of England. As recent investi- 
gations have shown, a very small proportion of the people in 
London attend any service whatsoever. It is not to be supposed 
that all non-attendants at church or chapel service are irreligious 
at heart, still less anti-religious; but it is certain that they will 
be unwilling, when the issue is once raised and clearly placed 
before them, to tax themselves for the support of a religion 
recently manufactured by the churches which they will not take 
the trouble even to attend. Pure secular teaching, therefore, 
is the goal to which Nonconformists, out of a parsimonious 
unwillingness to make any sacrifice to teach to their own 
children their own doctrines, are driving the country, and are 
proving themselves a main agency in the dechristianizing of its 
people. 

Nor are they doing this without warning of the impending 
dangers. There are within their own ranks those who clearly 
see the outcome of the adopted Nonconformist policy. Dr. 
Lunn, whom we quoted above, paid last year a visit to this 
country, lecturing in New York, Brooklyn, and St. Louis. 
He testifies in a letter to the Zémes that “‘minister after min- 
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ister of all communions came to me, and said that.the disputes 
between the churches in the matter of education had led in 
America to a result which they all deplored—z.e., the absolute 
secularization of the schools; and that they greatly feared lest 
such a catastrophe might occur in England.” 

Other Nonconformist ministers, officials of the Free Church 
Council, admit that the policy which they are pursuing is not 
just, yet are prepared to support it because, as they say, ‘“‘ We 
must all stand together.” On the other hand, the notorious 
Dr. Clifford, the chairman, perhaps he may be called the 
founder, of the National Passive Resistance Committee, sur- 
renders to secularists all they want and establishes the domin- 
ion of the state over the homes and consciences of men, by 
declaring that “parents as such” have nothing to do with the 
religious education given to their children in the public schools. 
Of this, therefore, the state is to take sole control and is the 
absolute judge. It is only fair to say that the great bulk of 
even the Passive Resisters have not given express adhesion 
to this position; but acts speak more effectually than words, 
and it is to pure secularism that they all tend. 

And now we hear that even the Anglican allies of the Catho- 
lics are talking of compromise; at least some of them. Unfor- 
tunately the political theories generally adopted all tend to the 
support of the position taken up by the Nonconformists. Those 
who pay the taxes have a right to control the expenditure, 
and therefore all schools supported by public money ought to 
be completely under popular control. The teachers are civil 
servants, and therefore no religious test of any kind ought to 
be imposed upon the teachers. Anglicans as well as Dissenters 
have to a large extent adopted these maxims, and are there- 
fore placed in a false position. The outcry, too, of persecution, 
raised by the Nonconformists, has affected the imagination of 
large numbers of the electors. Some churchmen even, in mak- 
ing appeals to the electors, declare that they are in favor of 
the abolition of what they style sectarian tests for teachers, 
and for giving complete control of the schools to the rate- 
payers. Important members of the government, it is said, are 
admitting that Nonconformists have grievances. In return for 
the abandonment of these safeguards of religious education— 
religious teachers and religious control—it is proposed to offer 
to all religious denominations what are called “‘ facilities.” This 
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is the right of entry into all schools; so that the representa- 
tives of every denomination may enter to teach their own 
children. This would involve the loss of the religious atmos- 
phere, which does as much to form the character of the children 
as the religious teaching itself; on the other hand, it would 
give access to some three millions of children who are now 
in the provided schools, and are getting nothing better than 
undenominational instruction. It would abolish the dual con- 
trol which now exists; would make all the schools of one type. 
For England it would be a step downward; for this country 
it would be a step upward, and is worth striving for. Catholics 
in England, however, will fight against it; for they will not 
recognize the principle of popular control, and it is thought 
that they will by their firmness secure special privileges. The 
strong position which the Catholic schools hold is due to the 
Irish members, who are proving themselves staunch defenders 
of religious education; and the Nonconformists are dependent 
upon them for the success of their own schemes. How true to 
religious education Anglicans will prove a few months will 
show, for the question will come to the front at the impending 
general elections. The Liberal party is united in demanding 
complete popular control of the schools and the abolition of all 
religious tests for the teachers. 

Meanwhile the eyes of many are being turned to Germany. 
There a system of instruction under state control exists which 
is just both to Catholics and to Protestants. The progress of 
the United States in commercial prosperity is perhaps greater 
than that.of any other country, but Germany is not far behind. 
There are those who attribute this country’s prosperity to its 
schools. To others this seems a confusion of cause and effect; 
the schools of the country are but an outcome of the energetic 
character of its people—a people determined to succeed in 
whatever they undertake. At all events the German and the 
American systems are diametrically opposed, and yet material 
success has been attained by both. The Germans have thought 
out their whole system, and they have deliberately included as 
an essential part what has been as deliberately omitted by 
the formers of the American system. The elementary school 
of Germany includes, as one of its necessary functions, the 
religious training of the young. The primary objects kept in 
view are to form the character and conduct of the children. 
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It is as strange as it is gratifying to see that Germany, the 
home of the Reformation, has yet not so far reformed itself as 
to have got rid of all religion. In fact, the organizers of 
education. there have practically recognized that of conduct and 
of morality religion is the indispensable foundation; and further, 
that if religious education is to be effective it must be dogma- 
tic. They have not, therefore, attempted to lop off parts of the 
Christian religion in order to please the parents, but have 
established separate schools for the Catholics and for the 
Protestants, except where there are not enough children for a 
separate school. In this case, where the schools are mixed, the 
children receive religious instructions from teachers of their 
own faith. So far from forbidding definite religious teaching, 
so far from enacting conscience-clauses and Mount-Temple 
clauses, the law ordains that instruction should be definitely 
religious; the state pays for it, and leaves the choice of the 
religion to the parents, providing even for Jews also separate 
schools. The German system as a whole deserves careful study. 
The ninth volume of the Special Report on Educational 
Subjects, published by the English Education Department, is 
devoted to this system and contains the best account yet 
published. 

Of course the circumstances of our country differ so much 
from those of every other, that a servile adoption or advocacy 
of other systems is neither feasible nor desirable. But the 
study of these systems is a good, in fact a necessary, means 
for the improvement of our own; of the truth of this the 
Mosely Commissions on Labor and on Education are the recog- 
nition. And when it is seen that worldly success is associated 
with, not to say consequent upon, a system of education which 
recognizes the supremacy of higher interests, and when the 
more thoughtful minds in this country are coming to recognize 
that political corruption and the many other evils which are 
rife have not been eradicated, to say the least, by the secular 
education given in our public schools, it seems to be a duty 
to look for a remedy wherever it may be found. 

Within the last few weeks Germany has taken a further step 
in recognition of the claims of religious education, albeit a 
small one. This consists in the repeal of a part of the legis- 
lation which goes under the name of the Kulturkampf. Even 
yet, however, the repeal is far from being complete. It is only 
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the second clause of the law passed on the 4th of July, 1872, 
to the abrogation of which the Federal Council has consented. 
This clause enacted that individual members of the Society of 
Jesus and kindred orders might, if they were foreigners, be 
expelled from the territory of the German Empire, and might, 
if they were Germans, be compelled to reside in certain dis- 
tricts or prevented from residing in others. The first clause 
remains still in full force. The Jesuits and other religious com- 
munities as corporate bodies are still excluded from the German 
Empire. 

The second clause has never been enforced, and powers still 
remain to expel foreigners of every sort, and consequently of all 
the religious orders independently of this law. So the conces- 
sion amounts to very little. Small as it is, however, a great 
outcry has been raised, not only by extreme Protestants but 
also by those who inconsistently call themselves Liberals. The 
latter discern, in the step taken, a tendency on the part of the 
government to allow orthodoxy, whether Catholic or Protestant, 
a wider influence than is consistent with the speculative 
freedom characteristic of most of the German universities. We 
welcome it as an evidence of how little power these German 
universities possess at home, and as a proof, however small, of 
the power of the church for good. It is a concession far less 
than the Catholics of the Empire are entitled to, for the Centre 
is by far the most numerous and the best disciplined of all the 
parties in the Reichstag, and has leaders of great ability. If 
Germany were ruled consistently on constitutional lines, giving 
to Parliament its due supremacy, the Catholics would have it 
in their power to obtain more complete justice. 
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A thousand -years before Moses 
THE CODE OF HAMMURABI. Babylonia* was the seat of a great 
By Robert Francis Harper, Ph.D. empire and a marvellously devel- 
oped civilization. While still the 
Beni-Israel were a little group of nomads picking their way 
north-westward from Ur, the Babylonians possessed populous 
cities, an extensive commerce, a complex legislation, an immense 
literature, and in general all the interior resources and external 
splendor of a mighty state. We can readily imagine the won- 
der of the Hebrew clan on its way to the land of the Chanaan- 
ite, as with its goats and sheep and asses it passed one after 
another of the busy Assyrian towns, Ur, Erech, Babel, Tello. 
These Hebrews themselves ‘had no cities, and in our modern 
sense of the word no definite civilization. They were pastoral 
in habit and patriarchal in government. They detested the 
artificial constraints of an organized state. Their ideal was the 
sheikh sitting before his tent looking out upon fertile fields and 
prosperous flocks, and surrounded with men-servants and maid- 
servants, and gladdened by the sight of many children, the rich- 
est blessing of all that God could give. The tribe, not the state, 
represented their social conceptions; the grave, calm freedom 
of wide pastures, not the nervous delight of urban highways, 
answered to their ideas of the value of the individual life. Not 
till centuries later did the Beni-Israel become a state, when, 
having escaped from Egypt, they were fashioned into strict con- 
stitutional form by Moses and the law, and became fixed therein 
when Saul began to rule them as king. 
But Babylon was old when Israel was young. Babylon was 
a nation of huge power when the nomadic Semites were a 
shepherd-clan. Babylon was learned, having arithmetic, geom- 
etry, astronomy, a scientific calendar, and codified law, when 
the children of Abraham were still without rabbis, scribes, or 
doctors. Greater in age than Israel, and vastly superior in civil- 
ization, Babylon lacked one spiritual possession cherished im- 
memorially in the little tribe, and because of this possession, 


* The Code of Hammurabi, King of Babylon. Text, Transliteration, Translation, Glossary, 
Index of Subjects, etc. By Robert Francis Harper, Ph.D. ,Chicago: University of Chicage 
Press, 
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belief in the one true God, namely, the simple Jedouins live to- 
day in posterity, while the empire which overshadowed them is 
only a reminiscence of antiquity. And certainly it is curious 
that now we are eagerly, almost frantically, studying the remains 
of that empire for the predominant purpose of discovering its 
relations to and influence upon the Hebrew herdsmen. These 
latter stand in the forefront of history, and other ancient na- 
tions derive their chief importance for us from their dealings 
with them. A reversal of historical expectation this is, which 
has its cause in a providential and divine disposition of the 
affairs of men. 

The search into the extant records of Babylonia, a search 
chiefly interesting, as we have said, from the light it is expected 
to throw on the early history of Israel, has led to some of the 
most brilliant achievements of modern scholarship. The deci- 
phering of the cuneiform alphabet is equally glerious with the 
solving of the mystery of the Egyptian hieroglyphs. And the 
patient labor since bestowed upon the buried treasures of Baby- 
lonian antiquity, the labor of excavation, of translation, of com- 
mentary and compilation; a labor which has put before us a 
detailed history of the Chaldeo-Babylonian states, accurate gram- 
mars and lexicons, even profound monographs upon Assyrian 
coins, weights, and measures, has been carried on with an ardor, 
a disinterestedness, and a disregard of difficulties at first sight 
insuperable, which wil] shed immortal lustre upon the intellec- 
tual history of our time. The names of Rawlinson, Smith, 
De Morgan, and of the great Dominican Assyriologist, Father 
Scheil, will live for ever among the great pioneers of this new 
continent of learning, and will be an inspiration and a comfort 
to future scholars who may have in their turn to cut hard and 
lonely paths through unexplored provinces of science. 

Two years ago the devoted expedition under M. De Morgan, 
while excavating at Susa, made the greatest single discovery 
that has yet rewarded Assyriologists. This consisted of a block 
of black diorite, somewhat over two metres high and about one 
and a half metres broad, on which was chiselled the code of 
laws of King Hammurabi. Hammurabi, who lived about 2250 
B. C., reigned for fifty-five years, and deserves certainly to be 
called one of the world’s greatest men. He led his armies to 
successful wars, established peace within his empire, and devoted 
an extraordinary political genius to the safeguarding of his 
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people’s welfare by wise and equitable laws. The prologue to 
these decrees of his declares that the gods Anu and Bel called 
him ‘to cause justice to prevail in the land, to destroy the 
wicked and the evil, to prevent the strong from oppressing the 
weak, to enlighten the land, and to further the welfare of the 
people.” These exalted aims appear predominant in the two 
hundred and eighty-two regulations which comprise his code. 
There is, naturally, much in them also which is utterly shocking 
to our Christian sense, and some of the enactments are far be- 
neath the morality of the Levitical legislation. But taken as a 
whole these laws are wonderfully just, prudent, and practical. 
The people are protected against corrupt or tyrannical judges; 
children are given legal recourse if their parents are inhuman; 
women are accorded rights and privileges which are liberal al- 
most beyond belief. Not only their property-rights are recog- 
nized, but their reputation comes under the severest sanctions 
of law. One of the ordinances reads: “If a man point the finger 
at a priestess or the wife of another, and cannot justify it, they 
shall drag that man before the judges, and shall brand his fore- 
head.” On the other hand, the housewife must behave circum- 
spectly herself, for “if she have not been a careful mistress, 
have gadded about, have neglected her house, and have belittled 
her husband, they shall throw that woman into the water.” 
Children too, in that ancient state, had to keep their proper 
place: “If a son strike his father, they shall cut off his fingers.” 
And as for physicians, their arm certainly was shortened in old 
Babylon: ‘If a physician operate on a man for a severe wound 
with a bronze lancet, and cause the man’s death, they shall eut 
off his fingers.” Other. laws forbid the oppression of inferior 
officers by those in higher authority; others secure the small 
tradesman from the greed of his wealthy competitor; still others 
lay down the legal rate for the hire of wagons or boats; and 
so on throughout the various interests, great and small, of social 
and political life. Wonderful it is to read this document of 
remote antiquity and to see in it so evident a preoccupation to 
promote justice, good order, and religion. It is a striking proof 
of the great age of the race, and of the persistence of our race- 
ideals. It makes a fascinating chapter in the history of civil- 
ization, and almost a religious study in the nature of man. 
The edition of the code of Hammurabi which lies before us 
is from the pen of Dr. Harper, of Chicago. It is done in a 
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manner that will bring distinction to American scholarship. We 
have in this volume the cuneiform text, a transliteration and 
translation into English, a glossary and an exhaustive index, 
which is simply priceless. We cordially congratulate the editor 
upon his fine scientific achievement. It must have cost him 
jong and painstaking labor, and much of that acute anxiety 
which only a conscientious scholar can feel. He promises a 
second volume, which we shall await with eager expectation. 
This will deal with the delicate question now agitating many 
of the learned, as to how far the laws of Hammurabi have in- 
fluenced the laws of Moses. Between the two codes there are 
assuredly striking resemblances. Possibly, just as the Hebrew 
cosmogony seems to have selected certain features from the 
religious sagas of Babylon, the children of Israel may have 
profited in the matter of legislation also by the wisdom and 
experience of the same mighty state. This would be perfectly 
according to the natural course of things, and would not in 
the slightest degree set aside God’s special guidance of the 
Hebrew people. The ordinary law of cause and effect holds 
in sacred as well as in profane history, and in the end the 
divine activity which works through secondary agencies and 
normal occurrences is just as clearly seen as that much more 
rare activity which breaks out into isolated prodigies and leaves 
behind a miracle as the vestige of Deity. But of this ques- 
tion—an exceedingly difficult one, as we have said, both from 
a religious and a critical point of view—we trust we shall have 
something further to say when Dr. Harper’s second volume 
appears. So far as this edition of the laws is concerned, we 
repeat that Dr. Harper has done a great service to American 
Biblical and Oriental students, and has notably added to the 
fame of himself, his university, and his country, 


In reading Mr. Bispham’s account 

ST. COLUMBANUS. of St. Columbanus * we found our- 

By Bispham. selves constantly wondering why 

an author apparently so familiar 

with the sources of his subject did not give us a complete 
biography. These “‘notes’—to use the word of the title- 
page—are in themselves valuable, but they are exasperatingly 
meagre. If only the matter hinted at in sixty pages were ex- 


* Columban: Saint, Monk, and Missionary. Notes concerning His Life and Times. By 
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panded to five’ times the length, we think that we should have 
an excellent biography of the great Irish saint. Columbanus’ 
life covers a momentous period of church history, and is the 
centre of many an acrimonious controversy. For a long time 
the monastic rule, brought from Ireland to Bobbio by Colum- 
banus, contested for the primacy of Western monasticism with 
the rule of St. Benedict. It yielded to the great patriarch’s 
code at last, chiefly because of the fierce austerity of the Irish 
legislation. Columbanus was of opinion that the backs of 
monks were made not only for burdens but for lashes, and his 
disciplinary regulations are pitiless in their disregard for such 
infirmities as sickness and old age. They were men of iron 
those ancient Irishmen, who flocked to Europe as missionaries 
and cenobites, and their history, so well typified in Colum- 
banus, reads like a romance of valor. Naturally, they were 
outspoken as well as austere. Columbanus asked pardon of a 
pope, to whom he wrote, assigning as an apology for his blunt 
speech the natural freedom and fearlessness of his race. 
Would that some of that apostolic intrepidity would come 
again! Would that their detestation of servility had not 
diminished with lapse of time! And naturally, too, non- 
Catholics, in studying men like Columbanus, mistake the 
motives and reasons for this liberty of speaking. Mr. Bispham 
concludes from it that the Irish monk had no knowledge of 
Papal Supremacy. But in this he is entirely in error. In the 
celebrated letter to Pope Boniface, Columbanus, in the first 
place, is more than merely bold; he is rash, impulsive, and, 
to use his own phrase, writes like ‘‘a foolish Scot.” For, 
according to his own admission, he knew hardly anything of 
the theological question on which he pretended to give advice. 
And, in the second place, he is thoroughly loyal to his alle- 
giance to the chief see of Christendom. He says: ‘“ We are 
bound to the Chair of Peter; for however great and glorious 
Rome may be, it is this chair which makes her great and 
glorious among us. . . . Rome is the head of the churches 
of the whole world.” He calls the Pope the pastor of pastors, 
and the chief of the chiefs of the church, whose duty it is to 
march at the head of the army of God. No, it is as impossi- 
ble to make Columbanus anti-Papal as to pretend that St. 
Bernard was anti-Papal because he wrote De Consideratione. 
A glorious hero of Catholic sanctity is what just history recog- 
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nizes Columbanus to be;~and as such his biography should be 
written for this age. We need the example of his dauntless 
courage, all-conquering faith, and magnificent manliness. But 
a Catholic pen should do the work; for even so fair-minded 
and scholarly a non-Catholic as Mr. Bispham would find it all 
but impossible to take a just and adequate view of the great 
Irishman, and of the theological interests that cluster about his 
life. 
Dr. MacDonald’s two volumes * of 
SERMONS. sermons will be very useful works, 
By Dr. MacDonald. each in its own field. The dogma- 
tic sermons on the Creed will be 
acceptable to many priests who would preach a series on the 
chief articles. of the faith; and the twelve discourses on the 
Sacred Heart will be fit spiritual reading for fervent members 
of the League. Possibly some critics would resent an occasional 
suggestion contained in these latter sermons; for example, that 
devotion to the Holy Trinity or to the Holy: Spirit is an impracti- 
cal luxury; that the spiritual intercommunion of the faithful 
on earth was in a rather imperfect condition before the estab- 
lishment of the League; and that the morning offering com- 
pensates for the old-fashioned saying of daily prayers, and is 
thus a timely adjunct to salvation in these days of hurry when 
devotion must make the best terms it can with business. But 
such criticisms, should they be made, will avail nothing with 
most League-members, and will rather augment than diminish 
in their judgment the value of Dr. MacDonald’s production. 


The revelations concerning our 

THE SUFFERINGS OF JESUS. Lord’s Passion, written by that 
By Catherine Emmerich. remarkable mystic Catherine Em- 
merich, have been brought out in 

a much abridged and very convenient form.f They furnish good 
matter for meditation on a subject which will always touch 
Christian hearts most deeply. To read them in a prayerful 
spirit is to be brought near to Christ, to be inspired with 
loyalty to Him, and to have the whole religious nature elevated 


* The Symbol in Sermons. Twenty-five Short Sermons on the Articles of the Creed. By 
Very Rev. Alexander MacDonald, D.D. New York: Christian Press Association.—— Zhe 
Mercies of the Sacred Heart. Twelve Sermons for the First Fridays. By the Very Rev. Alex- 
ander MacDonald, D.D. New York: Joseph F. Wagner. 
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and chastened. And this effect is quite independent of what- 
ever view we take as to the objective reality of these visions 
of a holy soul. Whether they are only the interior processes 
of Catherine’s piety, or whether they actually contain some- 
thing miraculously vouchsafed to her, we are perfectly free to 
regard as we will. But even though we choose to see in these 
spiritual experiences nothing more than a subjective state of a 
soul powerfully acted on by God’s grace, we still must feel 
their winning and subduing influence, and must share in a 
degree their author’s vehement and gentle affection for Him 
who was bruised for our iniquities. 


Bishop Hedley is so well known 
A BISHOP AND HIS FLOCK. to all that keep in touch with 
By Bishop Hedley. Catholic literature, that no exten- 
sive comment is needed upon this 
collection * of his pastoral letters. His familiar style and spirit, 
the one so clear and simple, the other so zealous and devo- 
tional, which have given him an eminent place in spiritual 
literature, are especially apparent in these earnest admonitions 
to his flock. However homely the counsel he imparts, his 
way of putting it arrests attention; however ordinary the sub- 
ject he treats, his exposition adds to it fresh interest and new 
light. And so we read these thirty-two letters, which cover 
practically the entire matter, both dogmatic and moral, of the 
Christian life, letters on Baptism, Penance, the Holy Eucharist, 
the Priesthood, Zeal for Souls, the Christian Home, Kindness, 
Intemperance, and other timely subjects, and feel that we have 
scanned the mind of a thinker who can lead us to wisdom and 
a pontiff who can conduct us to God. We rejoice that the 
right reverend author was persuaded to publish this work, 
which, in its field, is as fit to become a model as “ Bishop 
Hedley’s Retreat” in a somewhat different department is uni- 
versally recognized to be. 
Bishop Spalding’s clear, keen vis- 
GLIMPSES OF TRUTH. ions of spiritual truth, and. the in- 
By Bishop Spalding. cisive style in which his intuitions 
are expressed, have made him emi- 
nent among the writers of the present day who aim at illumi- 
nating minds and stimulating wills. He is an inspirer, a giver 
of courage, a guide upon Alpine peaks calling vigorously to the 


*A Bishop and His Flock. By John Cuthbert [Hedley, O.S.B., Bishop of Newport. 
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climbers below. His principles are deep and true: We are 
made for God; life is infinitely beautiful, and infinitely able to 
grow; whatever makes the heart more purely love, and the 
mind more truly know, is good and god-like—hold it fast; what- 
ever feeds the merely animal and fleshly is base—beware of it. 
This is the substance of the bishop’s message, a message which 
he clothes in new and attractive raiment in his latest book of 
aphorisms.* And a message it is which the age needs and for 
which, therefore, the world stands in his debt. Not the least 
attractive feature of these wise and forcible sayings is their 
catholicity of spirit. Wherever the bishop sees an admirable 
thing he admires it, though sometimes it be not found in 
familiar places; and whenever he has an opinion to express 
which accords ill with conventional modes of thought or quasi- 
official formulas, he is not the man to fear expressing it. As a 
result his writing breaks into originality often, and is charged 
with the spirit of true culture. No other essayist that we know 
seems to us so capable a teacher of a sturdy, sane, and hope- 
ful life-philosophy. 
This time Margaret Fletcher has 
THE SCHOOL OF THE HEART. given us a still more unusual book 
By Margaret Fletcher. than her preceding Light for New 
‘Times. The volume, entitled School 
of the Heart,t is composed—think of it !—of plain, sensible, sym- 
pathetic discussion for Catholic girls of love and marriage. 
It does seem as though the little volume enters upon a very 
considerable task, for we thight run over a long, long list of 
Catholic books without coming upon many that even attempt to 
discuss these subjects in a clear, thoughtful, serious way, and 
yet not a few Catholic girls would be interested in and pro- 
fited by some such reading. 

“We tell girls how to behave decorously and gracefully 
during life’s game; we exhort them to win, to remain on the 
side of virtue and of God, but we wholly omit to explain the 
rules of the game. Can we continue to shirk this responsibility ? 

In the hearts of some there may linger a fondness 
for the point of view that has regarded ignorance as the hand- 
maid of innocence; a point of view which is a legacy from 
the eighteenth century, and which had no place in the earlier 
days. I would ask these to turn their thoughts to the Virgin 


* Glimpses of Truth. By Bishop Spalding. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 
t The School of the Heart. By Margaret Fletcher. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
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Mother of God Incarnate and reflect that she, although a maiden 
dedicated to the service of the temple, showed in the gentle 
dignity of her answer to the angelical salutation that she had 
meditated upon the real issues of life, as God intended they 
should be meditated, in the light of prayer.” 

Hence the writer goes on to speak of the emotions and 
attractions experienced at the period when childhood is passing 
away, to point out the divine and Christian interpretation of 
marriage and family life, to warn and counsel and instruct in 
a way that is as pure and delicate as a nun could wish, and to 
stimulate endeavor after nobility and unselfishness by words 
and in manner which should be all the more efficacious because 
they are referred to no distant or impossible ideal, but rather 
to what the ordinary Christian of serious mind must at once 
regard as the proper aim of a well-ordered and happy life. 


The story of the Catholic Church 

THE CATHOLIC CHURCH in New Jersey* from the close of 
IN NEW JERSEY. the seventeenth century, when the 

By V. Rev. Joseph M. Flynn. heroic Jesuit, Father Farmer, and 
a few other missionaries pursued 

their journeys through roads that were little better than Indian 
trails, travelling ‘‘sometimes on horseback, sometimes on foot, 
with their sack strapped across their back containing the altar- 
stone, vestments, chalice, and wine for the Sacrifice—trudging 
through the forest, over-mountains, crossing streams and rivers 
in the rude dugouts, picking their way through the swamps, at 
times wet to the skin by the tempests which overtook them, 
again almost prostrated by the intolerable heats, resting under 
the shelter of the trees or in some rude cabin,” without even 
the rudest chapel or the meanest home that they might call 
their own—to the present day, when the State is marked with 
innumerable churches and rectories and schools and institutions, 
with two episcopal sees, many priests, and thousands of faith- 
ful—is wonderful indeed, and forms not only a glorious tribute 
“to the dumbly brave who did their deed and scorned to 
blot it with a name,” and to the ever-living power of the 
church that dies not, but also the most efficacious sort of an 
inspiration to the living who share both the enjoyment and the 
care of the inheritance of the past. This history of the church 


* The Catholic Church in New Jersey. By the Very Rev. Joseph M. Flynn, M.R., V.F., 
Rector of the Church of the Assumption of the B. V. M., Morristown, N, J. 
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in New Jersey, written by the Very Reverend Dean Flynn, has 
been for the author, as he tells us, a work of love; and well 
it may have been, for with all the research and care and patience 
and burden of innumerable details which it required, his heart 
must have been thrilled with enthusiasm more than once in the 
chronicling, as he followed the pioneers in their days of suffer- 
ing and doubt, their few successors in trial and sacrifice and 
persecution, and then saw the glorious permanent fruit in the 
thriving prosperity of the church to-day. One lesson more than 
all else may we derive from such works as this, and it is a 
lesson as broad as is the church herself—the lesson of hope, of 
confidence, of optimism. For who reading such a book will 
give ear to the cheap complaints of the modern Cassandras or 
the ill-boding lamentations of some would-be prophets whose 
only office seems that of destruction and adverse criticism. 

This same story of New Jersey might be repeated of many 
dioceses in the country, and it warrants us in the assurance that 
the Catholic Church not only has a glorious present but a still 
more glorious and triumphant future in this land of America. 

Here we will read of the days of utter destitution, of the 
poor handful worshipping in some farmer’s hut, of the uncared- 
for immigrants, of the persecution of the government, of the 
press, of public opinion, of the outrages of Know-Nothingism, 
of bitter and malicious calumnies; over these the church tri- 
umphed; how, the story itself will tell. And while before 
that same church there are many grave difficulties now, and 
more to come, still the same missionary spirit and zeal and 
prudence and tact and sacrifice which characterized our fore- 
fathers, will bring a still fuller and stronger chorus of victory 
and of progress to our Mother the Church. 

Space would not permit us to enter into the details of this 
extensive history of New Jersey. That the work was begun 
and completed to such a perfect state in the time mentioned 
by the author, is almost incredible. He has covered the Catho- 
lic history of his State from the beginnings to the present day; 
given the history of every church; obtained personal contribu- 
tions from many priests; much important matter from the 
Bishop of Rochester; oftentimes entered rather deeply and 
learnedly into secular history to make his setting more com- 
plete; and, with many evidences of literary taste and classical 
reading, presented the whole in a style that is entertaining and 
refreshing. 
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While, as a true historian, he had to speak of many who 
are still living, and touch upon controversies the memories of 
which are by no means dead, the author, to our mind, does 
justice to all, and handles mooted subjects with an honesty 
commendable in him as an historian, and a delicacy that is 
the first attribute of an unprejudiced critic. Many are the 
excellent and instructive incidents and conclusions in the vol- 
ume to which we would call attention. But our space forbids. 
We cannot but trust that the volume will be the inspiration 
which it ought to be, not only to the priests of New Jersey 
but to those of the entire country. 


Professor Willoughby’s volume * 
POLITICAL STUDIES. deserves high commendation. It 
By W. W. Willoughby. is the work of a specialist and 
scholar, who has at ready com- 
mand all the resources of political science, and possesses as 
well the ability, not too common among university professors, 
of clothing a deep and dry subject in clear and popular style. 
In the compass of less than three hundred pages our author 
gives an outline of the theories of a state as these theories 
prevailed in the Greek and Roman world. There are excellent 
chapters on the social philosophy of Socrates, on Plato’s Re- 
public, on Aristotle’s Politics, and on Greek and Roman civic 
ideals and national characteristics. Brief as these studies are, 
they are eminently useful for the student of history, politics, 
or law, and even for the general reader. One feels in reading 
them that a great work of condensation has been done by an 
expert, and that one is getting in convenient shape the domi- 
nant ideas of mighty epochs and vast literatures. This sen- 
tence of the preface could have been more acceptably put, it 
strikes us: ‘‘ Doctrines of papal supremacy, of religious perse- 
cution, and of natural rights have each had their summer of 
prosperity, only to be blasted as the general intellectual cli- 
mate has assumed toward them a wintry aspect.” 


When William Hickling Prescott 

LIFE OF PRESCOTT. wrote his life of Charles Brockden 

By Ogden. Brown, for the collection of Ameri- 

can biographies edited by Jared 

Sparks, Mr. Sparks’ comment on it was: “ As a literary criti- 


* Political Theories of the Ancient World. By W. W. Willoughby, Ph.D. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. 
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cism upon Brown’s genius and writings it is beautiful, spirited, 
and graphic. There is nothing wanting but more biographical 
incidents and personal traits.” What Sparks said of Prescott’s 
work can be as truly said of Rollo Ogden’s William Hickling 
Prescott,* without the limitation. It is “ beautiful, spirited, and 
graphic,” but it also abounds in biographical incidents and 
personal traits. And Mr. Ogden’s biography excels the his- 
torian’s earliest piece of biographical writing in its lack of 
exaggeration. 

Few American scholars have had a more winning per- 
sonality than Prescott. The affliction of almost total blindness, 
under which he suffered from his youth, gained for him the 
greatest sympathy and affection, because of its powerful influ- 
ence upon his character. As Mr. Ogden says: ‘‘No one can 
read the remarkable record, in his journals, of the way in which 
he turned from a dim world without to a radiant world within, 
took himself in hand, and forged laboriously in the dark the 
tempered weapon of his mind and heart, without becoming 
persuaded that his strength was plucked from his very dis- 
abling.” Numerous quotations are given from Prescott’s journal 
during the period when he was endeavoring to find a rule of 
life that would: benefit his health and husband his strength. 
The systematic study which he made of his diet, required 
amount of sleep, exercise, recreation, all for the purpose of 
gaining by plain living the strength to do a man’s work, is a 
practical lesson in self-denial. Nor, as his biographer remarks, 
does one hint of a dismal consciousness appear in the whole 
record. 

Prescott’s journal testifies to the true historical instinct 
which guided his writing. ‘‘Your manuscripts,” he noted, ‘‘is 
the only staple for the historic web—at least the only one to 
make the stuff which will stand the wear and tear of old 
Father Time.” Consequently, the libraries and archives of 
Europe were searched for material for his books, and only 
after every available authority had been consulted did he 
feel prepared to write. Mistakes of judgment in the collating 
and criticising of his material were not the result of conscious 
prejudice, for his biography shows him just, tolerant, and 
charitable. 

While Mr. Ogden claims that his book is merely a supple- 
ment to Ticknor’s Life of Prescott, it is a very complete study 

* William Hickling Prescott. By Rollo Ogden. Cambridge: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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in itself. As the latest addition to the ‘‘ American Men of 
Letters” series it maintains the high standard set in. previous 
biographies. 

In the preface to this book,* writ- 

RELIGIOUS FREEDOM ten by Samuel A. Eliot, its ori- 

IN EDUCATION. gin is traced to the annual meet- 
By Crooker. ing (1901) of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, when a vote 
was taken to request the appointment of a committee for the 
purpose of preparing a report upon the progress of unsec- 
tarian education in American schools. After much discussion 
the Rev. Dr. Crooker, well known for his work in the college 
towns of Madison, Wis., and Ann Arbor, Mich., was authorized 
to collate and edit statements from various sub-committees. 
This preliminary report, thus made, is now enlarged into the 
present volume, for which the members of the original com- 
mittee “are not individually or collectively responsible.” The 
conclusions of this book “represent Dr. Crooker’s own obser- 
vation, experience, and judgment.” 

We regret that Dr. Crooker felt obliged to force so many 
of his own conclusions upon the reader, while admitting that 
he has gathered much useful information on the question at 
issue. He admits that in the United States “our Revolution- 
ary fathers established, not simply universal toleration but per- 
fect religious equality”; yet he contends that the ‘‘ American 
Idea” requires us to submit to the intolerant claims of non- 
sectarianism in our schools supported by public taxation. No 
endorsement for such an opinion can be found in the writings 
of George Washington, or Charles Carroll of Carrollton, 
who were prominent representatives of distinctive American 
teaching. 

Dr. Crooker shows, unfortunately, a strange lack of judicial 
equity (page 31) in his attempt to state the Catholic demand 
in educational matters, though he fails to give any authorities. 
To correct the false statements he has made, it would be well 
for him to get a copy of the pamphlet published by the 
Columbus Press—120 West 60th Street, New York City—en- 
titled Catholic Citizens and Public Education. Again, on page 
195, he gives in quotation marks a very important statement 
from “the president of one of our great universities,” without 


* Religious Freedom in American Education: By Joseph Henry Crooker. Boston: Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association. 1903. 
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mentioning his name. Other specimens of unfair statement 
might be given, did space permit, to show that Dr. Crooker is 
a most unreliable historian of the religious people in their 
efforts to assist the work of public education in the United 
States. 
Although John Ruskin will never 
JOHN RUSKIN be recognized as a great student 
on the Divina Commedia. of Dante, his critical appreciations 
of the Divina Commedia* are 
valuable and suggestive. For many years Ruskin was an 
industrious reader of the great poem, and he had some traits 
of character and certain intellectual sympathies which would 
lead him far toward a right understanding of its spirit. Fatal 
limitations too beset him, of course, and stood between him and 
an adequate vision of the mighty Catholic creation of the 
middle age. But Ruskin was of a nature spiritual enough, and 
of a critical acuteness keen enough, to acquire a comprehension 
of Dante rarely to be found in a nineteenth century British 
Protestant. Students, therefore, of Dante will welcome Mr. 
Huntington’s compilation as a stimulating and illuminating 
book. And the general reader whose eyes are open for thoughts 
that go beyond the subject on the title-page will find enough 
in this volume to repay perusal. Ruskin’s richly-adorned mind 
strikes fire in a score of directions in these pages, and sheds 
light upon many a matter wider even than the Divina Commedia. 
For example: ‘‘ Depend upon it, the first universal characteris- 
tic of all great art is Tenderness, as the second is Truth. I 
find this more and more every day: an infinitude of tenderness 
is the chief gift and inheritance of all the truly great men. It 
is sure to involve a relative intensity of disdain towards base 
things, and an appearance of sternness and arrogance in the 
eyes of all hard, stupid, vulgar people—dquite terrific to such if 
they are capable of terror, and hateful to them if they are 
capable of nothing higher than hatred. I say the first inheri- 
tance is Tenderness—the second Truth, because the Tenderness 
is in the make of the creature, the Truth in his acquired habits 
and knowledge; besides, the love comes first in dignity as well 
as in time, and that is always pure and complete; the truth, at 
best, imperfect.” 


* Comments of John Ruskin on the ‘‘ Divina Commedia.’ Compiled by George P. Hunting- 
ton. With an Introduction by Charles Eliot Norton. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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The Tablet (12 Mar.): Fr. Thurston, S.J., reviewing the volume 
of the Cambridge Modern History which deals with the 
Reformation, finds in it a confirmation of the positions 
taken on the same period by Dr. Lingard in his History 
of England, and another blow to the Anglican “ conti- 
nuity ” theory. A translation of the Apostolic Letter 
of the Pope is given in which are laid down the condi- 
tions under which the degrees of Licentiate and Doctor 
in the faculty of Sacred Scripture'may be obtained from 
the Biblical Commission appointed by the late Pope. 
The Roman Correspondent advises publishers not to be 
in haste to get out editions of Plain Chant, as there is 
at present no authorized version of it. He also reports 
the promise of another reform—that of separating the 
office of Secretary of the Consistorial from that of the 
Secretary of the Conclave, of the Sacred College, and of 
Acting Secretary of State to which it has hitherto been 
joined during the interregnums. 

(19 Mar.): In a leader on the “ Last Phase of the Kul- 
turkampf” the abrogation of the anti-Jesuit Law by the 
German Reichstag is discussed. The Roman Corre- 
spondent chronicles another reform in the Papal house- 
hold: the abolition of the office of major-domo and the 
transfer of its functions to the Prefect of the Apostolic 
Palaces, which will go into effect when the present in- 
cumbent is raised to the Sacred College at the next 
consistory. He also reports that another condemnation 
of the Abbé Loisy will shortly be pronounced by the 
Holy Office, as the abbé has shown no disposition to 
submit fully to the censures passed upon his writings. 

A description of the Centenary celebration of St. Gregory 
at Westminster is given, with the text of the Bishop of 
Newport’s sermon delivered on that occasion. 

(26 Mar.): Under the heading “ Illiberal Liberalism in 
Germany”’ comment is made upon the adverse criti- 
cism of the Liberals on the partial repeal of the anti- 
Jesuit law by the Reichstag. Rev. H. Thurston, S.J., 


. 
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contributes an article entitled “That Wonderful Ameri- 
can Scholar,” which is a quotation from Dr. Jessopp 
approving the scholarship of Dr. H. C. Lea. Father 
Thurston traces the influence of Dr. Lea in Principal 
Lindsay’s eulogy of Luther in the Cambridge Modern 
History, denies the justness of the appreciation, and inci- 
dentally shows how unscholarly Dr. Lea really is. 
The Roman Correspondent gives the substance of the 
Pope’s outspoken censure of the French government’s 
policy towards Religious Orders and Bishops, as given 
in an allocution to the €ardinals assembled to congratu- 
late the Holy Father on his feast-day. The Corre- 
spondent announces that Mgr. Cavallari and not, as was 
expected, Mgr. Scalabrini, has been selected for the Pa- 
triarchate of Venice. 

(2 April): The Roman Correspondent, commenting upon 
the French government’s protest to the Holy See on 
the subject of the Holy Father’s recent allocution, says 
that “‘it was not of the fire-eating kind that M. Combes 
would like people to imagine.”” The Correspondent goes 
on to say that the Holy Father’s policy towards France 
is that of his predecessor, and that “(he wishes French 
Catholics to support and purify the French Republic; 
but he wishes also that French Catholics, to whatever 
political party they belong, should cease all recrimination 
among themselves and unite their forces for the interests 
of religion.” The Encyclical Letter of the Holy Father 
on the thirteenth Centenary of St. Gregory is given in 
full. The Newman Memorial Church, the corner-stone 
of which was laid last week at Birmingham, is to be of 
the style of San Martino in Rome, according to the 
wishes of Cardinal Newman.——Satisfaction is expressed 
over the appointment of Mgr. Fenton to be Bishop Aux- 
iliary to the Archbishop of Westminster. 

The Month (April): In his second paper on “ Present-Day 
Protestantism,” James Britten, K.S.G., treats of the spirit 
and method of Protestant controversy. He remarks the 
unwillingness of the non-Catholic controversialist to see 
Catholics cleared of charges which are without founda- 
tion, and he gives ‘‘an illustration of the kind of evidence 
adduced in support of the Protestant thesis” that Rome 
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hates the Bible and does her best to suppress it.———= 
‘‘A Tale of Mexican Horrors,” by Rev. Herbert Thurs- 
ton, deals: with. the alleged walling-up of living persons 
‘by the Mexican Inquisitors. Fr. Thurston considers in 
detail the ‘accounts given of these horrors by Drs. Rule 
and Butler. Though both accounts purport to relate the 
same story, Fr. Thurston finds that they differ in ‘ almost 
every essential particular.” The reverend writer, further- 
more, produces “really valuable testimonies” which show 
that persons were not immured alive, and “that the whole 
story of Inquisition horrors hopelessly breaks down.” 
The Critical Review (Mar.): Rev. James Iverach in this num- 
ber begins an article on Herbert Spencer. Though the 
noted philosopher, he says, has, in the minds of many, 
failed to “bring all human thought into unity” and has 
put grave obstacles against the theory of evolution by 
his agnosticism, still he has lived a “great, strenuous, 
- heroic life, worthy of admiration.” Henry Hayman, in 
reviewing Creighton’s Historical Lecturcs and Addresses, 
considers the volume lively and interesting, and places 
the addresses on the English character as samples of the 
author’s ability——-—The third volume of The Expositor's 
Greek Testament, on the Epistles of St. Paul, in the opinion 
of David Purves, is deserving of the highest praise ‘‘as 
conservative in the best sense and scientific in method.” 
International Journal of Ethics (April): Writing on the problem 
of Teleology, Dr. Felix Adler attempts to prove that there 
can be no such thing as a single end. The notion of 
Telos, according to his view, is a bond which ties together 
several parallel causes; an end is a term in a causal se- 
ries whose existence as an end depends on corresponding 
or complementary terms. Mr. J. G. James writes on the 
ethics of what is known as “ passive resistance,” namely, 
the refusal to pay .the taxes required by the English 
Education Act of 1902. The writer holds that the “ re- 
_ Sisters”? can find no ethical justification for their posi- 
tion. Mr. Du Bois, of Atlanta University, presents an 
interesting paper on the social development of the col- 
ored. race in the United States. Mr. James H. Leuba 
discusses Prof. James’ book on religious experiences and 


offers proof that the author gives an unfair interpretation 
VOL. LXXIX,—18 , 
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to the manifestations of religion———John H. Muirhead 
advocates a study of Wordsworth’s ideal of education; 
this he believes to be the true way to reform the edu- 
cation systems of the present day. J. Clark Murray 
objects to the theory put forth by Prof. Royce in regard 
to the attitude of the teachers of philosophy toward re- 
ligion. Mr. Murray holds that it is the duty of a phi- 
losopher as such to take an interest in religious work. 
The International Quarterly (Mar.—June): Professor Bernard 
Moses, of California University, discusses the problem of 
the “ Education of the Stranger.” The racial ideas and 
instincts of the Eastern and Western peoples are pointed 
out, and our educational policy in the Philippine Islands 
is treated in particular. We are indebted to Robert 
Y. Tyrrell, of Dublin University, for a brief but very 
accurate biography and an estimate of the works of 
Plutarch.—_—-Paul Elmer More, of New York, notices at 
length Lady Gregory’s novel, Cuchulain of Muirthemne. 
It is the reviewer’s desire to make more widely known 
what Mr. Yeats calls “the best book that has ever come 
out of Ireland.” “From Leo XIII. to Pius X.” is the 
title of a paper contributed by Marquis Filippo Crispolti, 
of Rome. The author shows that in the last three con- 
claves the popes have been selected not because of their 
politics but for their character; that the courses of action 
followed by Pius IX. and Leo XIII. were chosen for 
personal reasons; that the existing state of affairs in 
Italy has its good and its evil aspects; that the present 
temporary tranquillity is but superficial, and that the 
endless contest, now invisible, may break forth at any 
time. Finally, it is predicted by the writer that the 
reign of Pius X. will be a pontificate undisturbed by 
politics, permitting the faithful to move unchecked in 
their own spheres of action and turning its energies to 
the reorganization and encouragement of all ecclesiasti- 
cal life. Other interesting articles are: ‘The Future 
of China,” by F. W. Williams, of Yale University ; 
“Nationality and Militarism,” by J. H. Rose, of London; 
“Our Government’s Course in Panama,” by Joseph B. 
Bishop, of New York, etc. The last mentioned is a state- 
ment of the reasons of our government’s action in the 
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recognition of the Panama republic, together with a 
citation of, and an answer to, the main points of criticism 
against the procedure of the administration. 

Dublin Review (April): Dr. Aveling writing on Herbert Spencer 
says we can hardly fail to recognize in his philosophy 
a phase of decay rather than growth, of dissolution rather 
than evolution. Miss J. M. Stone, after considering 
recent studies on Luther by P. Denifle, O.P., and P. 
Grisar, S.J., suggests that the true inwardness of the 
great heresiarch’s psychological complexities may best 
be found in the theory of his mental aberration. 
Summarizing and criticising Dr. Wendt’s work on the 
Fourth Gospel, Dom Howlett says he does not know 
whether or not the theory that the book in its present 
form comes from. the pen of a disciple of St. John, will 
commend itself to the Catholic theologian; but “at any 
rate, when so many not only deny the apostolic author- 
ship but the historical value of the Fourth Gospel, it is 
satisfactory to find a critic of high standing who main- 
tains that the Gospel is based upon a source written by 
the Apostle John, that it contains the genuine discourses 
of our Lord, and that a large proportion of the narrative 
is based on Apostolic tradition and thoroughly trust- 
worthy.” Montgomery Carmichael sketches the origin 
of the Rule of St. Francis, and says: “I do not here 
and now attempt to show whether the Rule really was of 
divine revelation or not, but I do claim to demonstrate 
that St. Francis himself thought so, that his friars thought 
so, and that the church at large thought so.” 

Hibbert Journal (April): In a very thoughtful article on what 
he considers, no doubt rightly, an almost wholly neglected, 
though vitally important, feature of the fiscal question 
now agitating: English politics—its moral aspect—Pro- 
fessor Henry Jones conteads that every act of statesman- 
ship has a moral meaning, that ‘‘every law inscribed 
upon the statute-book alters the conditions under which 
some one lives; it establishes rights, defines duties, and 
creates opportunities of a better life, or places obstacles 
in its way.” This is all the more true of great and far- 
reaching public policies in the settlement of which moral 
considerations should receive a most thorough attention 


. 
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and play a most decisive part, for true and lasting 
material prosperity springs from the character of a 
people more than from legislative devices. Rev. Canon 
Hensley Henson, in an article entitled ‘“‘ The Resurrection 
of Jesus Christ,” discredits the old belief in the physical 
resuscitation of our Lord. He maintains, however, very 
earnestly, that Christ survived death not in an “ impov- 
erished ghostly state, but in the fulness of personal life.” 
This belief he in nowise finds inconsistent. with doubt 
as to the historical accuracy of the details given in St. 
Luke’s Gospel—the emptiness of the tomb, the eating of 
the broiled fish and honeycomb by our Lord, and other 
similar tangible evidences of his resurrection. The 
Bishop of Ripon writes with great praise of Mr. Morley’s 
execution of his task in writing Mr. Gladstone’s life. 
“Mr. Morley lifts the veil with as worshipful a regard 
for his great chief as though he were the priest of the 
shrine whose treasures he guarded with gladness and 
displayed with reverent delight. . . . When I read 
the story of the careful self-vigilance with which Mr. 
Gladstone watched over the movements and develop- 
ment of the inward life, I see whence he derived the 
inspiration to believe in life as a great and noble calling.” 

Professor W. Jethro contributes a sort of jeremiad 
on the losing of those convictions which teach the soul 
reverence and give life the sense of a purpose and a 
mission—e. g., rank, the family, the mysteries of nature, 
the sovereignty of God, the divinity of Christ, the exist- 
ence of Hell. Mr. Andrew Lang attempts to elucidate 
(though not to uphold) Mr. Myer’s theory of the Sub- 
liminal Self, being convinced that there are the seeds of 
fire in the smoke of testimonies drawn from historical 
and anthropological witnesses in all lands, as well as from 
modern instances. Dr. Hugo Winckler, writing on 
North Arabia and the Bible, concludes with these words: 
“It is, however, much to be wished that those who now 
_hinder research should learn to cherish and support it, 
so that investigators may not be continually called upon 
to explain historical results which ought by this time to 
have become the common property of all intelligent 
men.” 
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Revue de Lille (Mar.): ‘“‘The Catholic Church in’ the United 
States,” by the Vicomte de Meaux, is an article of more 
than ordinary interest. The vicomte laments the sad 
state of religion in his own country, and says that the 
only hope for France is to follow the example of America. 
He then reviews the conditions under which the colonial 
Catholic Church of 1789, with one bishop and thirty 
priests, developed into the magnificent organization of 
to-day, with nearly a hundred bishops and thirteen 
thousand priests. He shows that, although many of the 
causes which contributed to this marvellous growth have 
sprung from circumstances peculiar to the. country, yet 
there are principles underlying all which, if applied in 
France, would awaken religious sentiment and insure 
freedom from political persecution. To the objection 
that many Catholic immigrants have lost their faith in 
America, he replies by pointing out two great difficulties 
with which, in the past, American Catholics have had to 
contend, namely, the barrier of inherited prejudice, and 
the scarcity of churches and priests. The fact that these 
obstacles have been removed and that the Catholic Church 
to-day is in a most hopeful condition is due, he says, 
on the one hand, to the efforts of broad-minded, ener- 
getic Catholic leaders, and on the other, to the protection 
of a government founded on the principle of religious 
liberty. 

Annales de Philosophie Chrétienne (Mar.): The clever author of 
the Lettres Romaines has another instalment of His com- 
mentary upon the Abbé Loisy, in which he endeavors to 
give a correct idea of doctrinal development. We must, 
he says, avoid two misleading conceptions which are 
prevalent in modern theology. We must abandon the 
notion that dogmatic development is simply drawing the 
explicit: out of the implicit in the manner in which a 
theorem of geometry is drawn out of the elementary 
axioms of that science. For religion is not an intellec- 
tual abstraction but a life, and its development is accord- 
ing to the laws, not of mathematics but of organisms 
that grow. St. Thomas and St. Bernard certainly had 
examined pretty thoroughly the content of revelation, yet 
neither of them was able to discover in it the truth of 
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the Immaculate Conception. And in the second place, 
we must beware of thinking that the formulas which now 
express dogma to us are finally and irreformably fixed. 
The truth they contain is certainly fixed, but truth exists 
not in itself and unrelated, but related to human minds. 
And to penetrate human minds it must be adapted to 
our ideas. And as ideas and ways of thinking change, 
the formula, the verbal expression, the vehicle of abid- 
ing truth, must also change. Thus, the Jews could un- 
derstand Christ’s divinity only by thinking of him as 
Messias. The Greeks could grasp the same truth only by 
the thought-form of the Logos. We are neither Jews 
nor Greeks, and it is both rational and thoroughly Catho- 
lic to hold that the doctrine of Christ’s divinity may be 
expressed in still another formula in order to reach the 
intellect of our age. To say that the church cannot 
change her formulas is, first, to deny the plain facts of 
history, and, secondly, to side with those heretics who 
cling to the first six or seven councils, and declare that 
no later dogmatic decree can possibly be needful or true. 
M. Girerd keenly criticises the theories of inspiration 
thaintained by the Jesuit Fathers Prat and Durand. 
a’ Histoire et de Littérature Religieuse (Mar.—April): Paul 
Fournier concludes his series of studies on the early peni- 
tential books. In opposition to Mgr. Schmitz he holds 
that the prevalence of a Roman penance-code is mythi- 
cal. In fact there was no such document, strictly speak- 
ing; for we find the Roman texts only in French col- 
lections. P. Richard’s second article on the diplomacy of 
Leo X. discusses the opposition of the humanist Bibbiena 
to Francis I. P. Turmel treats of the post-Augustinian 
theology on the question of the condition of infants dying 
without baptism. Augustine, Fulgentius, Gregory the 
Great, and Isidore of Seville condemned these infants to 
positive suffering. Anselm of Canterbury and Abelard 
led the revolt from this position, and their efforts were 
crowned by Thomas Aquinas, who-.held that not only 
are unbaptized children exempted from suffering in the 
hereafter, but that they enjoy complete natural happiness. 
Bellarmine, Petavius, and Bossuet took alarm at these 
mitigated views and strove to reintroduce the old Augus- 
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tinian severity. They failed, however, and to-day every 
Catholic theologian follows Anselm and Aquinas. 

Le Correspondant (25 Feb.): Among the interesting articles of 
this number are two which merit special attention be- 
cause of the light they throw on the religious persecu- 
tion at present going on in France. One article is by 
M. G. de Lamarzelle, ‘‘ Pourquoi la troisiéme République 
n’a pas dénoncé le Concordat”; the other is ‘‘ l’Assemblée 
générale du Grand Orient de France en 1903,” by M. 
Paul Nourrisson. The first shows us that the self-regard- 
ing thought which brought about the Concordat under 
Napoleon was also the cause of the fear which prevented 
its revocation in 1888, and that the dechristianizing of 
France, to prepare for the separation of church and state, 
is a work taken in hand by the ministers of Paul Bert 
and passed along to Combes. The second article lets 
us into the secret of the force which gave the order for 
the expulsion of the religious congregations engaged in 
teaching. To-expel them from France was the quickest 
and surest means of dechristianizing the country. 

La Démocratie Chrétienne (Mar.): To prove that the princi- 
ples of Social Democracy are practical, the writer of an 
article entitled ‘‘The Parish of Vieille-Loye” describes 
a community in which, he claims, they are actually car- 
ried out. A paper on the “Social Movement” tells 
of what is being done by the advocates of social reform 
in the region where the great textile strikes occurred 
last year. The correspondent from Germany demon- 
strates the fact that the Volksverein is receiving favor- 
able recognition, not only by the Centre leaders in the 
Reichstag, but also by prominent non-Catholics through- 
out the empire. 

Science Catholique (Mar.): The Abbé Fontaine takes occasion 
from the recent well-known work of M. Sabatier, Zes 
religions d’autorité et la religion de l’Esprit, to contri- 
bute an article on an interesting subject, to which he 
gives the title ‘‘Exégése Catholico-Protestante.” After 
reviewing the position of ‘Liberal Protestantism,” as 
set forth by its latest exponent, and contrasting it with 
the Catholic position, the writer goes on to trace the 
successive stages in the progressive dissolution of Prot- 
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estantism (the latest of which he regards as the natural 
and necessary outcome of the first), concluding finally 
with a severe but. characteristic arraignment of those 
“‘Novateurs Catholiques” who in the field of Biblical 
Science are, in the writer’s judgment, at least, endan- 
gering the stability of the Catholic position by the in- 
troduction of these very principles, which have so far 
wrought the dissolution of Orthodox Protestantism. 

M. Paul Gaucher continues his interesting article on 
“Saint Jerome and the Inspiration of the Deutero- 
Canonical Books,” bringing forward strong arguments to 
prove that learned doctor’s personal and practical belief 
in the canonical and sacred character of these writings. 
du Monde Catholique: The article on M. Vincent Davin 
is concluded with a discussion of M. Davin’s considera- 
tions on Bossuet. “The Clerical Reform in the Elev- 
enth and Twelfth Centuries” forms one of the principal 
discussions in this issue. The writer declares that the 
work of Charlemagne was ephemeral, and that the real 
renaissance began in the eleventh century. The essen- 
tial part played by the clerical reform in this great 
renaissance is demonstrated, and the persons and methods 
employed are delineated. 

Apologétique (16 Mar.): Dr. A. Knoch, in an article 
on ‘Modern Protestantism,” points out the destructive 
effects of historical and Scriptural criticism upon Prot- 
estant dogma. The article is chiefly concerned with 
Harnack—his methods, his work, and his influence. 
The first article on “‘ The Catholic Renascence in Eng- 
land” is given in this number by A. De Ridder. It 
deals with the period from 1833-1836, and gives a good 
account of the influence produced on the church by the 
Tractarian movement. 

La Revue Générale (Mar.): In writing on the organization of 
labor unions in Germany, M. V. Brants states that the 
movement received a great impetus from the Frankfort 
Congress of last October. He predicts that in the near 
future it will go forward with even greater rapidity, for 
it is now, being supported by many great political 
leaders, such as Dr. Hitze, of the Centre party: At 
a time when the newspapers are daily informing us of 
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new methods employed to drive réligion from France, 
it is refreshing to read an article describing the opposite 
condition of affairs in a neighboring country. Such is 
the paper on “Catholicism in Norway,” by M. P. Hal- 
flants. The writer testifies to the liberal policy of the 
Norwegian government; it is welcoming those oppressed 
for conscience’ sake, and: is repealing its own long-stand- 
ing laws against liberty of worship. M. Guillaume 
Verspeyen argues against the proposed law to compel 
the teaching of the Flemish language in the public and 
private schools of some sections of Belgium.——An arti- 
cle by M. Gollier Ruelle gives an interesting sketch of 
the history and the character of the inhabitants of 
Corea. 

Stimmen aus Maria Laach (Mar.): In an article on “ Artis- 
tic Freedom” Fr. Beissel, S.J., shows how the structure 
and history of the great Cathedral of Freiburg indicate 
and justify the growing tendency to grant to sculptors 
and painters great liberty in executing the designs of 
architects and builders. Fr. Cathrein points out the 
absolute necessity of basing all just criminal legislation 
on the doctrine of human free will, and shows that it is 
impossible to reconcile the theoretical principles of de- 
terminism with the notions of moral obligation and re- 
sponsibility which enter so largely into the every-day. 
conduct and dealings of the determinist himself. Fr. 
Plotzer, S.J., continues his discussion of the question, 
“Is Anglicanism on its Way to Rome?” devoting the 
present paper principally to a consideration of the ac- 
counts given by noted converts of the causes which are 
leading many to abandon Protestantism and embrace the 
Catholic faith. 

Rassegna Nazionale (16 Mar.): E. di P. quotes at length from 
the recent pastoral of Mgr. Bonomelli, insisting that the 
conditions of salvation are more generous and the num- 
ber of the saved - far greater than some would have us 
believe. 

(1 April): Senatore Tancredi Canonico publishes his 
eulogy of Silvio Pellico, pronounced on the fiftieth an- 
niversary celebration in Rome. A. Ciacherri notices a 
remarkable volume on the trial of our Lord (‘Il Pro- 
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cesso di Gesi’’), written by a liberal, and calculated to 
emphasize the great influence of the Cross of Christ 
on the elevation of humanity. 

Civilta Cattolica (5 Mar.): Argues against Loisy that if the 
Resurrection of Christ is historically indemonstrable it is 
nothing whatever. Comments on the evil results of 
students learning to rely upon the authority of great 
scientists, who will occasionally step out of their own 
province and pronounce upon revelation and Christian 
philosophy, of which they are profoundly ignorant. 

(2 April): Indicates the reasons for rejecting Loisy’s 
teaching on the sources of Christian doctrine, and ap- 
peals not only to scientific but also to super-scientific 
proofs, namely, the miraculous incidents.in Christian 
history. 

y Fe (Mar.): P. Murillo writes against the critical 
school’s contention, that the present text of the Penta- 
teuch is not a primitive but a restored text, and rebukes 
the levity, superficiality, and irreverence of the critics 
towards the sacred books and the inspired writers. 
(April): P. Murillo writes on the date of the Pentateuch, 
condemning Catholics like Schell, who, in the belief 
that they are rendering a service to the church, approxi- 
mate to rationalism, and pretend to establish such prin- 
ciples as this, that the date of the Pentateuch is an in- 
different matter so long as its inspired character is main- 
tained. The writer further goes on to prove that Cor- 
nelius 4 Lapide, Pereira, and Tirius were not precursors 
of the critical positions of our own day about the origin, 
history, and composition of the Pentateuch. 
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N a recent number of the Vational Review Miss Godley invokes protection 
‘for Shakspere, the supreme dramatist, from. the persistent assaults of a 
rabid army of. Baconians on his reputation. The writer assumes that Shak- 
spere wrote Shakspere; she does not waste a word or thought on the fan- 
tastic doctrine which, centuries after the death of the poet and philosopher, 
ill-directed ingenuity has endeavored to foist on the literary world. For the 
Baconians, notice is encouragement. When they are pushed from one pre- 
posterous argument they settle into another. The only chance is to ignore 
them altogether. It is from actors and managers that Miss Godley desires to 
afford Shakspere protection. Shakspere is the victim of the star system. In 
modern times it is too often the custom to write a play round one actor or 
actress, and fit on the character and incidents as you would fit on a suit of 
clothes. The rest are lay figures. It were easy to show—if there were time 
and space to show it—that to this custom is:largely due the decadence of the 
modern stage. It is for the author tocreate; theactortointerpret. The one- 
character play is bound to bea failure. This vicious system has reacted on 
Shakspere. There are no one-character plays amid the works of the great 
master. There are no lay figures. Every character, every incident, every 
line has a power and beauty of its own, and is essential to the purpose of the 
play. Custom does not require the manager of a Shaksperean company to 
give more than the most cursory reflection to the original arrangement of the 
scenes, or the true nature of the persons in the play. No doubt during the 
last few years we have seen a certain number of Shakspere’s characters exceed- 
ingly well represented; Mr. Forbes Robertson’s Hamlet and Mr. Lewis Waller’s 
-Hotspur are two of the first to suggest themselves. Still, in almost every in- 
stance, we find the same order of things prevailing; one or two of the prin- 
cipal parts more or less ably played, and a crowd of lesser personages, all 
‘reduced to one dead level of monotony ; sometimes by the fault of the actors, 
and sometimes because their speeches have been carefully shorn of individual- 
ity by other hands. 

Miss Godley does not expect to have Shakspere’s plays in full upon the 
stage. No rational person will raise objections if certain speeches, and even 
certain scenes, are bodily omitted. What is neither just nor allowable is the 
prevailing fashion of cutting lines from the very heart of a speech, on no 
grounds whatever except to gain more time for the arrangement of tableaux 
and pieces of cheap business. Custom does not as yet allow actor or manager to 
provide new lines in a Shaksperean play. But, short of that, there is-an un- 
limited license of curtailment and interpolation. Miss Godley rightly asserts 
that the subordinate characters still have their distinctive features; each one 
is intended to have his influence on the action of the play, not merely to help 
towards filling the stage. A speech in Shakspere belongs to the character for 
whom it was written and intended. It is part of the character. By shifting 
speeches about anomalies and absurdities are created, and all the distinctive 
individuality which the master gave to each character is lost. 
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But worst of all, perhaps, is the way in which Shaksperean revivals, 
as they are somewhat inaptly termed,: are weighed down with the gorge- 
ousness of stage accessories. Dress, scenery, and pageantry are all 
carried to the very extreme of realistic splendor. The drama plays second 
figure to costume. The tableau, with its dumb show, is tagged on, a mere 
dead excrescence to the live body of the play. It is impossible that the action 
should move briskly with such impediments interposed. Through the whole 
progress of the piece the spectator’s attention is diverted by the splendor of 
the stage accessories from the most glorious poetry of passion and feeling the 
world has ever known. Let these glories of brilliant scenery be reserved for 
many plays of the modern times. To the right interpretation of Shakspere 


the simple and plainer is the costume and scenery the better. 
* * * 


It seems that the origin of the form Shakspere is not to be attributed to 
the venerable Dr. Furnivall. The editor of Bell’s Shakspere (London, 1793) 
in his advertisement has the following: 

The present editor hath presumed to deviate from the usual mode of 
printing the Author's name by the omission of the letter A in the last syllable, 
viz.: Shakspere for Shakespeare, but he thinks himself warranted in this alter- 
ation by the fac-simile of the Author’s subscription to his Will, as well as by 
the invariable custom of entering the names of his family in the Register-Book 
of the Parish of Stratford-upon-Avon. The ancient method of spelling the 
partial derivation of the name will equally justify the present adoption, if primi- 
tive accuracy be preferable to modern variations—as in Sfencer, where it is 


written, and explained in the Glossary, spere, a spear. 
* * * 


A rare and curious book published by Calkin & Budd, London, 1848, is 
entitled Religious and Moral Sentences culled from the Works of Shak- 
spere, compared with passages drawn from Holy Writ by a member of the 
Shakspere Society. The compiler observed while visiting Stratford-upon- 
Avon a large written paper in a gilt frame, termed a copy of Shakspere’s will 
drawn in the Roman Catholic form; purporting to be a faithful copy of the 
real will deposited at Doctors’ Commons. In this will, dated 1616, after in- 
voking the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, the most holy and blessed Virgin 
Mary, Mother of God, the archangels, angels, patriarchs, prophets, etc., this 
declaration follows : 

I, William Shakespear, an unworthy member of the Holy Catholic Religion, 
being at this my present writing in perfect health of body, sound mind, mem- 
ory, and understanding, but calling to mind the uncertainty of life, and the 
certainty of death, and that I may be possibly cut off in the blossom of my 
sins, and called to render an account of all my transgressions, external and 
internal, and that I may be unprepared for the dreadful trial either by sacra- 
ment, penance, fasting or prayer, or any other purgation whatever, do in the 
holy presence above specified, of my own free and voluntary accord, make and 
erdain this my last Spiritual Will, Testament, Confession, Protestation, and 
Confession of Faith, etc. 

The compiler declares his avowed purpose’ to’ show presumptive 
evidence by the passages from Shakspere that the tenets of the religion which 
he professed ‘‘ were not of the Roman Catholic persuasion.” 
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He that of greatest works is finisher, 

Oft does them by the weakest minister ; 

So Holy Writ.in babes hath judgment shewn, ; 
When judges have been babes. 


—All's Well that Ends Weill. 


And I will give children to be their princes, and babes shall rule over 
them.—Jsazas. 

Many good judges agree in regard to Shakspere that the internal evidence 
of his writings is very strong in favor of his Catholic tendencies and apprecia- 


tion of Catholic teaching, which includes a knowledge of the Bible. 
* * * 


Mr. Alexis Irenée du Pont Coleman, the translator of Maeterlinck’s Monna 
Vanna, is a son of the Bishop of Delaware. _ He is of French descent on his 


mother’s side, and is an accomplished French scholar. During the last year 
of Augustin Daly’s life he was official translator at Daly’s Theatre, and since 
that time he has done all the play-translating for the chief agent in this coun- 
try for German. dramatists. Mr. Coleman is also the author of numerous 
articles in the magazines, and for the past three years has been an instructor 
in the English department of the College of the City of New York. Heisa 
graduate of Oxford. 
* * * 

Mr. E. J. Dillon, the author of the recently published biography of Maxim 
Gorky, a native of Ireland, born of an Irish father and an English mother, 
began his life-work in Russia, and did his first writing in Russian. His first 
published articles appeared in the Petersburgskia Viedemosti in 1886. The 
articles were an attack upon the Russian professors who were then bringing 
out a history of universal literature. For the next few years Dr. Dillon held 
the position of docent of Kharkoff University. In 1894 he was made doctor 
of comparative philology and elected professor. Soon after he was elected a 
member of the Armenian Academy of Venice. ‘He is the only non-Armenian 
who enjoys this distinction. It was some years later that he began to write 
in English, his first article being published in the American Review of Reviews. 

* . * * 

It was a memorable occasion when the check was presented to the Catho- 
lic University, by order of the Knights of Columbus, for the endowment of a 
chair of American history. The check was drawn on the Union Trust Com- 
pany of Providence, R. I., for $50,000. 

Among the church dignitaries in attendance were his Eminence Cardinal 
Gibbons, chancellor of the University; Archbishop Ryan of Philadelphia, 
Archbishop Keane of Dubuque, Archbishop Farley of New York, Bishop Maes 
of Covington, Bishop Foley of Detroit, Bishop Garrigan of Sioux City, and 
the Right Rev. Mgr. O’Connell, rector of the University. 

The presentation of the check was made by Edward L. Hearn, Supreme 
Knight of the order, and Cardinal Gibbons delivered the acceptance and 
response. Mr. John J. Delaney, Corporation Counsel of Greater New York 
and a member of the Knights of Columbus, who initiated the movement 
which resulted in the endowment of the chair of American history, delivered 
the principal address of the day. 

When Archbishop Ryan rose to open the ceremonies with prayer fully 
three thousand persons were gathered on the broad lawn in front of McMahon 
Hall, where a grand stand had been erected. The big check, in an immense 
frame, decorated with yellow and white bunting, the colors of the University, 
occupied a prominent place to the left of the speaker’s stand. The wide stone 
front of the hall was gay with American flags and yellow and white bunting, 
and the stand, a short distance < way, occupied by the corubisid Band, was hid- 
den beneath drapery of the same colors. 

-Mr.. Hearn explained in his presentation speech that the Knights of Colum- 
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bus had selected the chair of American history as the most fitting one to en- 
dow, as it was considered high time that loyal Catholics shou)d make some 
effort to protect the Church in history, thus far written chiefly by non-Catholics. 

The laity of the church had been too long apathetic in this respect, he 
said, and as a consequence but little was to be found in the histories of to-day 
about the part that the Catholic Church had occupied in the upbuilding of the 
institutions of the North American continent, from the time of its discovery by 
Columbus up to the present time. 

In his speech of acceptance, Cardinal Gibbons said : 

I beg to assure you in my own name and in the name of my colleagues of 
the extremely deep sense of gratitude with which this gift is received. You 
have presented to the Catholic University of America the munificent sum of 
$50,000 for endowing a chair in American history. You may rest assured that 
this amount will be safely invested and devoted to the exact purposes intended. 

An able professor will be selected to preserve and teach the truth of 
American history. To him it will be a glorious and congenial pursuit, and 
will present the truth to the world and show to all the leading part the Catho- 
lic Church has taken in upbuilding this country, developing its resources, and 
spreading civilization and Christianity among its inhabitants. It is a sacred 
duty to repel false charges brought against our religion and to vindicate the 
charges against our church before the tribunal of the American people. 

The present year has proved to be one of the most prosperous and aus- 
picious years that have yet dawned on the Catholic University of America. 
We are cheered by the contemplation of a united episcopate in the United 
States, marching hand in hand and shoulder to shoulder in the desire to ad- 
vance the interests of this great institute and cheered by the generous Catholic 
laity of the United States, who in individual contributions from Alaska to the 
Rio Grande and from the Atlantic to the Pacific nobly responded to the appeals 
of their bishops. 

During the last few days, in addition to this munificent sum presented by 
the Knights of Columbus, the Catholic laity have collected and presented to 
the Cathollc University more than $100,000. And we are also cheered by the 
generosity of the laity in organized contributions, such as were presented a 
few years ago by the Ancient Order of Hibernians of America, and as pre- 
sented here to-day by the Knights of Columbus. 

Gentlemen, you have done more than present $50.000. You have signal- 
ized your interest in a great institution by your presence before me in such 
vast numbers. We are cheered by the action of Pope Pius X., who recently 
sent to the Catholic University a letter of sympathy, and who in this respect 
has followed in the footsteps of his predecessor, Pope Leo XIII. The whole 
episcopate manifests its cordial support of the Catholic University. 

Gentlemen, Knights of Columbus, you do not bear royal titles nor royal 
purses, but you have shown by your actions that you have loyal Catholic 
hearts. What may we not hope to see? With the Pope and the Bishops and 
the laity united, we know no such word as failure, and therefore this University 
must succeed, and with God’s blessing shall succeed. God bless you all. 
You will have in the future, as you have had in the past, the confidence of the 
Hierarchy of the United States. 

Mr. Delaney apologized for the fact that the Knights of Columbus took 
occasion to present the big check in such a public manner. He said that it 
was done in order to set an example to others, and for that reason only, and 
insisted that if the organization had had its way the treasurer would have 
sneaked in the back door of the University with the check under his arm, and 
after dropping it in care of the authorized custodian of the funds would have 
made his way out the same way he came. 

But he hoped the example set by the Knights of Columbus would be 
speedily followed, and that the good work of endowing the University by con- 
tributions from loyal Catholics would proceed without interruption. 


M..C. M.° 











A MORNING TOILET.—By E. Nourse. 














